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THE CURE FOR CAR SHORTAGE 

We are printing this week the views of two men— 
R. C. Munholland, manager of the Pacific Car Demur- 
rage Bureau, and W. H. Chandler, president of the N 
tional Industrial Traffic League and manager of the 
transportation bureau of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce—on some phases of the present so-called short- 
age in railroad equipment. As might be expected from 
their differing points of view, they disagree. Possibly, 
if they had been writing, each with the knowledge that 
the other was discussing the same subject and with a 
view to meeting such arguments as the other might set 
forth, they might have come closer together in some 
matters, but perhaps what they say is all the more 
valuable for the reason that each was expressing him- 
self independently. 

Mr. Munholland, by elaborate figures and charts, 
seeks to prove his theory that a high demurrage rate 
and straight demurrage rules will bring about the re- 
sults desired—increase in car supply—his idea being 
that the car shortage is caused by the detention of cars 
by shippers. 

Though much of what he says is good, we think 
he argues too much from the facts. The fact that in 
his territory the adoption of the national code of de- 
murrage rules, instead of the high demurrage rate and 
Straight rules that formerly prevailed, has been accom- 
panied by a decrease in car conservation is not conclu- 
sive proof that the one is entirely the result of the 
other. There may be other factors in the situation. 
And, whether Mr. Munholland’s suggested treatment 


Ja- 


would put the patient on his feet or not, it certainly is 
not the only way to cure him. 

Mr. Chandler shows some of the shortcomings of 
the carriers that contribute to the car shortage. 
of what he says 
woefully 


Much 
The carriers are 
movement. So, 
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cannot be disputed. 
lacking in efficiency of car 
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even admitting, for the sake of argument, that high de- 
murrage rates and straight rules would result in an ade- 
quate—or at least a more nearly adequate—car supply, 
it is none the less true that an increased car supply 
could also be obtained by correcting some of the faults 
which Mr. Chandler attributes to the carriers. If both 
remedies were good and both were to be followed zeal- 
then it would seem that we would have little of 
shortage, 





ously, 
which to complain with regard to the car 
which both these gentlemen claim is due to inefficiencies 
or bad methods rather than to an actual lack of rolling 
stock. 

We think Mr. Chandler assuredly right in what he 
so forcefully and aptly says as to the propriety of the 
carriers letting up on their talk that if shippers would 
only accept the burdens which the carriers think they 
ought to carry the railroad problem would be solved, 
until they make a real effort themselves to move freight 
promptly after they get it. We realize that the rail- 
roads are handicapped just now for lack of man-power, 
but we are not talking of temporary conditions. The 
inefficiency of the railroads in moving freight has been 
notorious for years and has been pointed out by stu- 
dents in their own employ. There is no greater oppor- 
tunity for reform anywhere than right here. When 
they have reached something like real efficiency in this 
respect they may with much better taste carry on their 
campaign among shippers for higher demurrage rates, 
heavier loading, and so on. 


RATES AND WAGES 


The United States Railroad Labor Board has made 
its decision on the wage demands presented to it. It 
calls for an increase of $600,000,000 in the annual pay 
roll and is retroactive to the first of last May. ‘The 
back pay will amount to about $120,000,000. The men 
get about sixty per cent of what they asked. There is 
a question yet as to whether they will accept the award 
but to the public and the unbiased student of affairs 
the decision seems just and wise. Its language is con- 
vincing as to the reasons that influenced the members 
of the board. It impresses one as being the result of 
careful and conscientious study and a desire to do the 
right thing. If the men are not satisfied with it it will 
be because they are unreasonable. Whether they like 
it or not or whether or not they conclude it is the best 


they can do, there will doubtless be no general strike 
now, though there may be sporadic strikes by radical 
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locals here and there who will not listen even to the 
dictates of common sense. 

The common sense of the situation is that the men 
do not in the least compromise themselves if they take 
what has been awarded them—including the back pay 
—for they can make another demand for an increase 
at any time and it would profit them nothing to refuse 
to accept what has now been awarded them. Doubtless 
that is what they will do. Of course, if that be the 
plan adopted, there will be nothing conclusive about the 
decision of the Labor Board, but there is nothing con- 
clusive about it anyway. Its decisions bind no one in 
a legal sense, as we understand it. The men can accept 
it and then strike the day after they get their first ad- 
vanced pay envelopes if they wish. The main source 
of trouble to be expected is the “outlaw” unions, the 
members of which were on strike when the decision 
was handed down and so not properly parties to the 
case and consequently not entitled to back pay—though, 
of course, if they go back to, work they will do so at 
the increased scale. 

Though the decision does not settle anything 
finally, we think it, nevertheless, will clear the atmos- 
phere to a great degree. It at least averts the danger 
of an immediate general strike and its logic and fair- 
ness must have great influence on public opinion, to 
which the men would have to look for support if they 
hoped to win in a strike later on. We hope there will 
be enough good counsel among the brotherhoods to 
persuade the men to accept the award as final and to 
go to work in earnest to earn the money to be paid to 
them. The men, as a rule, take the view of their lead- 
ers, and the responsibility for the situation rests with 
those leaders. 

With this wage decision out of the way the coast 
is clear for the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the advanced rate case. If the Commis- 
sion’s decision upholds the claims of the carriers under 
the transportation act, providing for a net revenue of 
not less than five and a half per cent on their valuation 
for rate-making purposes, it will call for an increase of 
about forty-five per cent in freight rates, now that the 
Labor Board has sanctioned this large increase in op- 
erating expense. If it be concluded to provide some of 
the additional revenue by means of passenger fare in- 
creases, the freight rate advance will, of course, be 
diminished by the amount of such passenger fare in- 
crease. Speaking in terms of freight rates, however, 
we are confronted with a rate advance of about forty- 
five per cent. It is a huge advance, to be sure, but it is 
no more to be shuddered at than any other advance in 
the cost of living that has been visited on us lately. 
The point is that—assuming that the figures submitted 
to the Commission are correct—this advance is neces- 
sary to enable the railroads to do business properly and 
to comply with the law, and it must be paid. The 
Commission, even, has no discretion but to see that the 
law is complied with. 

We are going through an era of high prices and 
there is no reason why transportation rates should be 
an exception to the rule. Indeed, on the contrary, there 
is every reason why they should not be an exception, 
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for, while some other businesses might weather the 
storm without putting prices on their products that 
might seem to be justified, the railroads are in a pre- 
carious situation. It is not a question, either, of their 
failure or success as railroads, but rather of the failurc 
or success of a transportation system on which the coun- 
try depends for the transaction of its commerce. Ii 
they fail, business fails generally. To the extent that 
they are inefficient, business is hampered, though that 
inefficiency may not go to the point of failure. Certain 
it is that with continued limping they are heade« 
toward government ownership or operation. The pub- 
lic will not long stand for the kind of transportation 
service it has been receiving. It will wish to try some- 
thing else if only on the theory that something else can 
at least be no worse. 

It is up to everybody concerned—shipper as well 
as carrier—to face the situation. Higher rates were 
necessary. Still higher rates are necessary because oi 
the Labor Board’s award. That award is reasonable 


and it had to come. A forty-five per cent increase in 
freight rates—or a per cent somewhat less than that, 


if passenger fares are increased—is not profiteering. 
The public must stand it just as it must stand increased 
house rent, increased cost of clothing and food, and in- 
creased cost of everything else it buys. The effort 
must be merely to get the service for which it pays. 
We believe the railroads, with this advance, can soon 
be in position to give that service if they bring to the 
task the proper spirit. It is up to them to do it. It 
will be expected of them and they will bitterly repent 
if they do not see the opportunity and the obligation. 
There has never before been a time when they have 
received what they asked. Now they are to receive it, 
the new law being reasonably satisfactory in its rate 
provisions to most railroad men. If their labor troubles 
can be removed in large part, we see no reason why 
they should not at once begin to deliver the goods with 
reasonable promise of complete delivery within a com- 
paratively short time. If they show proper progress 





during that time the public ought to be and doubtless - 


will be content. 


PENNSYLVANIA CUTS ITS FORCE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced July 19 that 
“in order to bring about efficiency in the operating forces and 
to curtail expenses as far as practicable it has been found 
necessary to effect a reduction of approximately 10 per cent” in 
the number of employes in the eastern region of the system. 

“Many of these men will be needed at other points on the 
system,” the announcement said, “particularly in the central 
region, in and about Pittsburgh, and every endeavor will be 
made to find places for as many as possible. 

“Care will be exercised in making the contemplated changes 
so as not to interfere in any way with the ability to handle traf- 
fic or to make prompt repairs to cars and locomotives.” 

The statement made no reference to changes in other re- 
gions comprising the Pennsylvania system. While the announce- 
ment did not specify the classes of employes to be dropped, it 
was said by Pennsylvania officials that the majority of the 
changes would be among men in repair shops, car cleaners and 
clerks in the shops and general offices. 

It was estimated that between 11,000 and 12,000 employes 
in the eastern region would be affected. A majority of those 
to go are in the shops or clerical department. This action was 
decided upon at a meeting of the general staff of the railroad. 

The general strike threatened by leaders of railway labor 
unions because of the anticipated wage awards of the Railway 
Labor Board has nothing to do with the railroad’s action, offi- 
cials of the Pennsylvania said. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 
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Competitive Theory in the Discard.—It makes one blink 
to think of what is being done almost every day in Washington 
to the theory that competition is the thing most to be desired. 
Also there are folks who recall that there is such a thing as 
the fifth amendment to the constitution saying that private 
property must not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, and that in the Cream of Wheat case a judge said 


that it was certain that the property of one citizen could not - 


be taken for the use of another citizen. Remarks of the tenor 
of the foregoing have been common among those who like to 
think of the philosophy of the Saxon law, the keystone of which 
is that what a man owns may not be taken from him for the 
use Of another (although it may be taken for the use of all 
the public, if the government pays for it), since the issuance 
of the lake cargo coal order and the tentative orders of the 
zoning commission. The latter is a local body, created by 
Congress, to say how much of the land a man owns may be 
covered by a building, whether he may use the land for the 
purpose of manufacturing, for selling at retail, or whether he 
must use it only for residence. The lake cargo coal order, in 
almost aS many words, says the operators of mines in the 
districts in which hitherto the people of the upper lake region 
have bought their coal, may not serve any other users of coal 
until they have dug and shipped so much coal to a man in 
Cleveland, who will send it to the upper lake ports, whence it 
may be sold, if the people of the northwest care to buy it. 
Some of the operators have contracts with customers in the 
northwest. Others have no agreements, yet Herman Griggs 
must receive coal from them as a condition precedent to their 
shipping to other users of coal. The local zoning commission 
has laid it down that those who have established businesses 
in what the commission proposes to call residential districts 
may continue in business, but they may not expand their busi- 
ness or change it, that they must annually receive a permit 
from the zoning commission to continue the businesses in which 
they engaged before the law was enacted. The restrictions, it 
has been suggested, are for the benefit of the public, but thus 
far there has been no suggestion that the public pay for what 
has been taken from those who own the small businesses. Nor 
has it been suggested that the people of the United States 
shall pay anything to the coal operators who are to be deprived 
of their free markets after July 26. One of the ordinary ideas 
is that coal is not going up the lakes because the people in 
the upper lake region have not been willing to pay the prices 
for coal offered by foreigners and by domestic users who think 
they are so situated that they had better pay $12 and $14 
a ton for soft coal. than discontinue operations. “It is the war,” 
the Frenchman says when anything untoward happens to him 
or to his property. This country is still at war with Germany, 
hence, on that theory, things not tolerable in normal times 
obtain a standing in court that in other days would be hooted 
out as violative of the fundamental law. 





Evolution in Freight Rate Theory.—No one thinks of mak- 
ing an estimate these days as to whether the freight rates in 
prospect will be so high as to stop the free flow of traffic. Only 
afew years ago both railroad traffic men and the Commission 
used to say that a rate was not unreasonable because tonnage 
moved freely. Since 1914 rates have been going upward, so 
that when the prospective increase is embodied in the tariffs, 
the increase may be close to 100 per cent. Just ten years ago 
the country flew into a rage over a provosal to make a ten 
per cent increase. Congress headed it off by giving the Com- 
mission’ the power of suspension. Just before that was done 
Philander Knox, then Attorney-General, intervened in a pro- 
posal to increase rates on grain—purely a law matter—with 
an application for an injunction. The amazing thing about that 
was that he got an equity writ in a law matter—and got away 
with that hybrid legal procedure. But he succeeded because 
the public opinion then was that as engines and cars became 
larger the unit cost of transportation should go down. Nobody 
thinks of putting forth a suggestion of that kind now. That, and 
other similar notions, even comparative children in the rate 
regulation business are able to recall, have been pushed aside 
as easily as a ten-knot breeze sends away thistle down. If 
the new rates stop any tonnage from moving, the railroads 
Will have an opportunity to put their houses in order and, when 
that is done, consider whether a reduction would attract busi- 
hess again and fill up the till. 





Some Aspects of Ford’s Venture.—Railroad men of the type 
that might be called “hard-boiled” laugh, or at least pretend 
to laugh, at Henry Ford’s entry into the transportation busi- 
hess. They suggest that that is one easy way to put a nick 
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in one’s bank roll, even if it is as large as Ford’s. They don’t 
think much of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton as a factor in 
transportation. As they think of that road, it does not connect 
heavy tonnage points. They think of it as much like the old 
Atlantic & Great Western, when its rails extended from Sala- 
manca to Dayton. Those rails were fine when, after years and 
years of reorganizations, they became an important part of 
the Erie, but they were an expensive joke while the English 
stockholders were spending money to find out that a road that 
ignored Buffalo, Cleveland and Cincinnati to connect Dayton 
and Salamanca, was not brilliant transportation or financiering. 
For, they figure, even if his income is $500,000 a day, Ford can- 
not afford to establish terminals in Detroit or extend the rails 
of his road to thick vein coal fields. The railroad men who 
have had to do with the coal end of railroading, in particular, 
are not impressed with Ford’s venture, unless it is the auto- 
mobile manufacturer’s idea that every man has got to pay for 
lessons in every line in which he seeks to make himself a 
factor, and that the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is his first lesson 
in the transportation school. On that theory they are willing 
to admit that what Ford has done is interesting because he 
may take a notion to go through to post-graduate courses. 
They admit he has the money and can pay for enough lessons 
to make him one of the big men among railroad kings. 





Making Tariffs in Hawaii—Judging from the tariff of the 
Oahu Railway & Land Company (I. C. C. No. 23), Kanaka rail- 
roading is about as simple as some of the Kanaka dressmaking. 
This Hawaiian production is to become effective August 9. 
Its tariffs have been on file with the Commission for some time, 
but only recently have the tariff men, generally speaking, paid 
any attention to it. It is a class and commodity tariff and classi- 
fication combined. It shames Consolidated Classifiaction and 
the works of Countiss, Leland, Boyd and Morris. The rates 
apply between all points in Hawaii on the Oahu Railway. 
There is no territorial limitation on it; there is no rate-break- 
ing point where all creation seems to come to an end. The 
man who reads it knows that he is getting a line on the cor- 
rect rate. There is no reason why he should do more than 
read that one, because it makes no reference to any other. 
There is only one class rate between any two points. Between 
Honolulu and Leilehua it is 14 cents per 100 pounds or per 2 
cubic feet. By referring to the classification section the ship- 
per finds that cameras must go by measurement, 14 cents for 
2 cubic feet. Commodity rates are stated in cents per net ton. 
Box shooks between Honolulu and Kalihi, a point on the main 
line, carry a rate of 50 cents per ton, equivalent to 2.5 cents 
per 100 pounds, with a minimum of 20,000 pounds, as compared 
with a minimum of 36,000 pounds in continental United States. 
When one wishes to ship a cow in a crate, say, from Honolulu 
to Leilehua, the rate is 14 cents per 2 cubic feet, but if the 
shipper pleases to send her loose, not boxed or crated, he may 
obtain the rate of 14 cents per 100 pounds, all of which makes 
the business of shipping bossy a serious matter of weighing 
and measuring to see whether she is to go loose as live stock 
or crated, in the same category with cameras, and possibly 
ukeleles. On one page, which, according to the reading mat- 
ter, is not to be considered as a part of the tariff, it is set 
forth that the offices of the ailroad will be opened at 7 a. m., 
that explosives will be received on Wednesdays and dangerous 
articles, other than explosives, on any day of the week. 





Meat Production and Consumption.—The institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, in a statement this week, called attention 
to the fact that the meat production in the first half of 1920 
fell off about five per cent compared with the first half of last 
year. It said this decrease re-established the tendency of the 
last twenty years, which was for Americans to cut down their 
consumption of meat. The packers deplored the decrease in 
slaughter, because in every month of the current year producers 
of live stock reported that they had lost money in their busi- 
ness and many packers reported losses on beef. Owing to the 
losses on live stock, the report said that some producers had 
cut down their herds and may restrict production. Such a 
determination on the part of live stock producers, the packers 
suggested, would be a misfortune for both the producer and 
the public. Experience, they said, had shown that higher prices 
followed restricted production, after which the consumer again 
restricted consumption, thereby establishing a vicious circle. 
In May, the statement said, prices for beef cattle were down 
near the level prevailing when the United States entered the 
war. In June, the Chicago price of steers ran up to the high- 
est point of any June, except June, 1918. But the statement 
did not follow up with any suggestion to how the consumer 
is to persuade his servants, the live stock producers and the 
packers, to co-operate so that steaks may again become fa- 
miliar food on the table of the ordinary man. All it said was 
that in some parts of the world the trend of grain and hay 
prices was such as to be favorably interpreted for the producer 
of live stock. If grain and hay would only come down again, 
the implication produced by the statement is, the prices of live 
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stock would become more reasonable and the American boast 
of meat three times a day every day in the week could again 
be truthfully made, notwithstanding the claims of the grain 
growers that there is more nutriment in four cents worth of 
cereal than in fifty cents worth of meat, even of the cheapest 
cuts. 

Prices of Fuel Oil.—Asking for bread, in the form of 26,- 
000,000 barrels of fuel oil, the Shipping Board, July 17, received 
a stone from the oil men. They made firm bids for furnishing 
only about 4,500,000 barrels of fuel oil. Many of the companies 
suggested that, if the government would finance their opera- 
tions, they would produce much fuel oil—at prices that stag- 
gered the Shipping Board men. The latter pointed out that the 
prices quoted were about 170 per cent of those quoted a little 
more than a year ago and 50 per cent higher than some of the 
open-market commitments under which the Board is obtaining 
oil now. The suggestion that if the government would furnish 
money for setting up companies in producing and refining op- 
erations, it is believed, is one result of an agreement made with 
a combination of banks, a refinery, oil producers in Mexico, 
an oil transport company, and Secretary Daniels. Under that 
agreement the head of the Navy Department furnishes about $600,- 
000 a month for six months to the combination with the avowed 
purpose of trying out a process for reducing a very heavy Mex- 
ican crude, that now sells for about 27 cents a barrel, to a 
consistency permitting it to be used in navy ships. Twenty- 
seven cents for that kind of oil rules because, unless a ship 
is fitted with apparatus for heating it to a comparatively high 
temperature, it cannot be got to the burners. Under the proc- 
ess that is to be tried, the crude is to be broken up so that 
a product will be obtained that can be used in reducing the 
consistency of an equal quantity of the untreated crude to a 
usable point. The part that is to be treated is to be refined 
to where there is nothing left but the coke. Secretary Daniels 
thinks he will be able to get gasoline in large quantities, not 
to mention fuel oil. The gasoline he will sell to other gov- 
ernmental departments. The oil men think of his plan about 


as the hard-boiled railroad men think of Henry Ford’s railroad 
venture. 





The Endless Chain of Preference—Nearly everything the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the American Railway 
Association’s commission on car service does these days brings 
to mind Bert Williams’ song about the prize fighter hitting 
him in the stomach and causing him to bulge out in the back. 
Every order or suggestion raises a question as to what should 
be done with the equipment needed to bring in raw material. 
The minute the car service commisison said carriers should 
give preference to movements of fertilizer, the men who furnish 
raw materials for commercial fertilizers wanted to know whether 
they should not also have preferred car service. Efforts on the 
part of railroads to give expedited movement for petroleum and 
its products has produced a request that preference be given for 
the loading of fuller’s earth in Florida, because, without that 
material, the oil refiners cannot operate their refineries effi- 
ciently to produce the fuel and lubricating oils needed to keep 
the engines, both steam and internal combusion, running. Mold- 
ing sand people also want preferred movement for their product 
because, without it, castings for the repair of cars cannot be 
turned out. And so the endless chain passes before the bodies 
that are trying to make the transportation available cover the 
requirements of the country. A. BE. Hi. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, July 15 (see Traffic World, July 17), 
issued a partial summary of the results of operations in May on 
all class I roads except the Pennsylvania, the Burlington, and a 
few small ones. For the country as a whole, the operating 
revenues increased from $327,675,349 in May, 1919, to $363,- 
173,631 in May of this year. Expenses increased from $280,- 
494993 to $346,039,975, and net railway operating income fell 
from $31,730,918 to a deficit of $7,266,°64. 

In the eastern district the revenues increased from $135,- 
805,116 to $148,181,919:; expenses from $118,513,536 to $149,899.,- 
466, and the net railway operating income fell from a positive 
of $10,874,767 to a deficit of $9,830,489. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $49,- 
915,090 to $56,021,731; expenses from $43,190,879 to $51,020,160, 
and the railway operating income fell from $4,795,536 to $3,- 
309,204. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $141,955,743 
to $158,969,982; expenses from $118,790,578 to $145,120,349, and 
the net income fell from $16,060,615 to a deficit of $745,679. 

For the five months ended with May, the revenue for the 
country as a whole rose from $1,523,046,638 to $1,781,063,569; 
expenses from $1,364,9.57,950 to $1,631,655,489; net operating 
income fell from $82,947,746 to $47,923,347. 





In the eastern district for the five months the revenue rose 
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from $623,066,321 to $708,216,555; expenses from $578,377,399 
to $692,086,637; net railway operating income fell from $13, 
442,500 to a deficit of $19,087,783. 

In the southern district the revenue for the five months 
increased from $246,261,385 to $290,317,339; expenses from $215, 
418,865, and the net rose from $21,001,341 to $27,025,433... 

In the western district, revenues for the five months’ period 
rose from $653,762,932 to $782,529,675; expenses from $571,161,695 
to $687,128,035, and the net railway operating income fell from 
$48,503,905 to $29,985,697. 

Roundly speaking, the railroads did not earn a cent from 
operations in the first five months of the year. The net op- 
erating income shown in the summary issued on July 15 in- 
cludes a part of the $50,000,000 of back railway mail pay 
awarded to the railroads by the decision of the Commission. 
That sum was taken into the accounts in January. By reason 
of the inclusion of that back mail pay in the January account 
the railroads, in the last two months of federal control, were 
able to make a halfway fair showing. The May figures, of 
course, show the ill effect of the strikes in April and May. 

The government, while the guaranty continues, is obligated 
to pay the railroads the equivalent of rent during the period of 
federal control. That payment is equal to about $75,000,000 
a month. The guaranty for the five months amounts to $375, 
000 in round figures. In that time the railroads earned $47, 
000,000 in round numbers, chiefly from back mail pay, which 
also comes out of the treasury. 

In a summary of the results of operation in April and the 
four months ended with April, on class I roads having oper- 
ating revenues in excess of $25,000,000 a year, the Commission, 
July 17, gave some of the details which caused the bad showing 
for the first five months, announced July 15. 

In April the roads having that big an operating revenue 
had a net railway operating income deficit of $24,015,568, com- 
pared with an income in the same month of 1919 of $35,539,449. 

The roads in question have about 80 per cent of the oper- 
ating revenue of all the roads having an annual operating reve- 
nue of $1,000,000 or more. The million-dollar-a-year roads have 
95 per cent of the operating revenues of all the railroads in 
the country, so that, in the final analysis, the roads having 
operating revenues of $25,000,000 a year represent about 78 
per cent of the total operating revenue of all railroads. 

In the four months ended with April the large roads had 
a net railway operating income of $35,539,449, in comparison 
with a net for the corresponding period of 1919 amounting to 
$60,939,284. ; 

In the eastern district in April the large roads had a deficit 
of $19,957,705, in comparison with a net of $6,694,466 in April, 
1919. In the four months ended with April the same roads had 
a deficit of $36,873,453, in comparison with a net of $5,435,374 
in the same period of 1919. In other words, the large roads 
of the eastern district, in the four-month period, had a deficit 
50 per cent greater than the class I roads for the country as 
a whole. : 

The roads in the southern district in April of this year 
had a net of $429,090 in comparison with a net in April, 1919, 
of $4,314,357. In the four months they had a net of $22,343,825, 
in comparison with $14,875,441 in the same period of last year. 
The good showing of the southern roads helped save the deficit 
for the country being as great as the deficit for the eastern 
carriers. ; 

The big roads in the western district in April had a deficit 
of $4,486,953, in comparison with a net of $11,713,839 in April, 
1919. In the four-month period they had a net of $50,069,077, in 
comparison with $40,624,469. 

The record of the Pennsylvania in April and the four months 
of the year dragged down the showing of the eastern roads. 
In April it had a deficit of $9,068,471, in comparison with a 
net of $1,924,284 in April, 1919. In the four months period it 
had a deficit of $24,361,034, in comparison with a net of $945,263 
in the same four months’ period of 1919. The following roads 
in the eastern district had deficits in April: Boston & Maine, 
~1,217,570; Central of New Jersey, $871,985; Big Four, $90,275; 
D.. L. & W., $290,499; Erie, $1,748,752; Lehigh Valley, $1,018, 
840: Michigan Central, $969,343; New Haven, $740,168; Pennsyl- 
vania, $9,068,471; Pere Marquette, $801,828; Reading, $369,986; 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $182,632; Pan Handle, $1,227,082, and 
Wabash, $1.680,313. The roads that did not have a deficit are: 
B. & O., $60,203; Delaware & Hudson, $181,996, and New York 
Central, $77,740. All the roads in the eastern district had defi- 
cits in the four months’ period except the Big Four, which had 
a net of $4,534,288; D.. L. & W., $664,145: Michigan Central, 
$1,780.906: New York Central, $5,472,463, and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, $628,104. 

The returns for the western and southern roads, except for 
April, ran very much as in the first months of 1919. _ None 
was very good and none was very bad, but everything in the 
eastern district seemed to have gone wrong. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


PETROLEUM TO MONTANA 


CASE NO. 10019 (58 I. C. C., 85-91) 
MONTANA OIL COMPANY ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY, DIRECTOR-GEN- 
ERAL, AS AGENT, ET AL. 
Submitted January 16, 1920. Opinion No. 6255. 


Rate on petroleum and its products, in carloads, to Montana des- 
tinations from points in northern Oklahoma found not unreason- 
able, but found unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds 
the rate contemporaneously in effect from Kansas points to the 
same destinations; and like rates from southern Oklahoma found 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the rate con- 
temporaneously in effect from northern Oklahoma and Kansas 
points to Montana points by more than the differentials cur- 
rently in effect on like shipments from southern Oklahoma 
points, on the one hand, and northern Oklahoma, on the other, 


to Kansas City, Mo., but not to exceed 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reparation denied. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

Upon further hearing the issues here presented were made 
the subject of a proposed report by the examiner, exceptions 
thereto were filed by the complainants and argument was had. 

Complainants are dealers in petroleum products at various 
points in Montana. In their original complaint they attack as 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in favor of Kansas points 
defendants’ rates on petroleum and its products, in carloads, 
from points in Oklahoma to destinations in Montana, and seek 
the establishment of reasonable and non-prejudicial rates and 
awards of reparation. Rates are stated in amounts per 100 
pounds. 

The Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, now the American 
Independent Petroleum Association, and the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association intervened in support of the complaint. 
The latter association comprises the majority of the refining 
companies who operate in the so-called midcontinent field in 
Kansas and Okiahoma. 

The case was heard and a proposed report prepared by 
the examiner was served upon counsel for the parties on Au- 
gust 12, 1918. The conclusions proposed were that the rates 
attacked were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial, and that the complaint should be dismissed. 
Complainanis filed exceptions to that report on September 10, 
1918, which were addressed to its conclusions and not to any 
alleged misstatement of fact. On September 14, a motion and 
supplemental complaint were filed by complainants making the 
Director-General of Railroads a defendant, renewing the allega- 
tions of the original complaint, and attacking on the same 
grounds the rates initiated by the Director-General. Oral argu- 
ment was had and the case was submitted December 6, 1918. 
By order of April 14, 1919, we reopened the case for further 
hearing. At this hearing complainants and interveners intro- 
duced ‘additional evidence, but defendants rested upon their 
evidence at-the first hearing. 


Prior to July 15, 1915, the rate from Kansas points to Spo- 
kane, Wash., which applied also to Montana points, was 94 
cents, or 104 per cent of the Missouri River-Seattle rate of 90 
cents. On that date the rate of 90 cents was applied to inter- 
mediate points, including those in Montana, as required by 
Fourth Section Order No. 124, originally issued July 31, 1911, 
pursuant to the decision in City of Spokane vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 
21 1. C. C., 400. A rate of $1.35 was established from northera 
Oklahoma to Montana points, effective July 22, 1912, and was 
reduced to 99 cents, or 5 cents over the then existing rate of 
94 cents from Kansas, on August 31, 1914. 


Between July 15, 1915, and June 25, 1918, the rate on pe- 
troleum and its products from all points in Kansas to all des- 
tinations in Montana was 90 cents, while as a general rule the 
rates to the same destinations were 99 cents from points in 
northern Oklahoma and $1.05 from southern Oklahoma. From 
Allen, Okla., the rate was $1.01 and to a few points in eastern 
Montana combination rates based on those to and from St. 
Paul, Minn., were less than 99 cents, but more than 90 cents. 
The northern Oklahoma points were referred to at the hearing 
as “group 3 points” and were described as lying north and east 
of a line drawn through Blackwell, Ponca City, Cushing, Daven- 
port, Henryetta and Okmulgee. Southern Oklahoma points gen- 
erally take differentials over the rates from northern Oklahoma. 
For example, to Kansas City, Mo., rates from the following 
southern Oklahoma points exceed those from northern Okla- 
homa by the amounts indicated: Enid and Drumright, 1 cent; 
Oklahoma City and Allen, 2 cents; Ardmore, Lawton and Wal- 
ter, 5 cents. On June 25, 1918, the rates attacked were increased 
25 per cent. Subsequently, effective July 25, 1918, the rates 
on petroleum and its products were made 4.5 cents per 100 
Pounds over the rates in effect on May 25, 1918. 


Complainants secure a large proportion of their petroleum 
from Kansas and Oklahoma. Most of the shipments upon 
which reparation is sought were of gasoline. Complainants 
endeavor to obtain their supply from the Kansas points from 
which the lower rate applies. At the time of the first hearing 
one complainant was securing approximately 40 per cent from 
Kansas and 60 per cent from Oklahoma. It was testified at the 
second hearing that the proportions were then substantially 
reversed. The bulk of the shipments are made in tank cars 
owned by private car lines or by the refiners in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. On account of the length of time taken for move- 
ments to Montana the owners prefer to use their cars for 
shorter hauls. Complainants are frequently required to pay 
more for their oil than dealers in Illinois, and encounter diffi- 
culty at times in getting their orders filled. 

The average short-line distances to Montana points, as 
given by defendants, are 1,456 miles from Kansas, 1,557 miles 
from northern Oklahoma, and 1,787 miles from southern Okla- 
homa. These distances applied via Kansas City, Mo., and Bil- 
lings, Mont. Practically all of the traffic passes through Kan- 
sas City, but the route through Billings is not in all instances 
the short line. One of complainants’ witnesses, using as gate- 
ways St. Paul, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., or Billings, Mont., as the 
case might be, secured an average short-line distance from 
northern Oklahoma refineries of 1,320 miles. 

On behalf of complainants an exhibit was introduced show- 
ing that on a number of commodities rates are the same from 
Kansas and Oklahoma to Montana. 

Another exhibit listed rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, 
on more than 30 commodities from Kansas to Montana and 
purported to show that the rate on petroleum and its products 
from Kansas was not unusually low. The rates enumerated 
average about 73 cents. By adding 25 per cent, this average 
becomes approximately 91 cents, as contrasted with the present 
94.5-cent rate on petroleum and its products. Defendants main- 
tain that the articles listed do not move in any volume from 
Kansas to Montana and that the rates on them from eastern 
points were water compelled. 

As in other cases affecting rates on petroleum and its 
products, some attention was devoted to the return-empty move- 
ment of the tank cars. Exhibits show that according to the 
records of eight refineries the car mileage allowance paid by 
the railroads yielded less than the cost of furnishing tank cars, 
and that the mileage allowance is less than the estimated cost 
per mile to the carriers of furnishing their own equipment, 
including in such cost repairs, depreciation, retirements and 
return on the value of the car. 

The revenue per ton-mile and per car-mile on petroleum 
and its products from Kansas and Oklahoma to Montana was 
compared with the average ton-mile and car-mile revenue on 
all traffic received by railroads participating in the haul be- 
tween those points. This showed that despite the much greater 
distances, the earnings from the oil shipments were higher 
than the average from all traffic. We have several times com- 
mented upon the care which must be used in considering gen- 
eralities of this nature. Coke Producers’ Assn. of Connellsville 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 125, 182; Union Tanning Co. vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 159, 164. 


Defendants insist that the Kansas rate is too low and that 
the rates from Oklahoma are not unreasonable. The following 
table is a summary of comparisons submitted by defendants 
with the addition of a column showing car-mile earnings based 
upon an average load f 52,800 pounds, using a gallonage capacity 
of 8,000 gallons at 6.6 pounds per gallon: 


Average earnings. 


Average Average Perton- Per car- 


distance. Rate. mile. mile. 

To Montana points from— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. 
CI. US, Sine dc tcc oes ecesnd rs 321 60.5 37.7 99.53 
I IN is iso Stas sickens! piace ceuarolgtare 566 17.5 25.3 66.79 
Canon City and Florence, Colo....1,059 80 15.1 39.86 
MND TORO, BE. sec scscscacnosees 1,317 an 13.7 36.17 
I FRI gS ait 5e ens ari sca jacorera 1,456 90 12.4 32.74 
Northern Oklahoma Group ....... 1,557 99 12.7 33.53 
Southern Oklahoma Group .....-. 1,787 105 11.8 31.15 


The distances are those secured by using Billings as the 
gateway. The distances computed by complainants would pro- 
duce higher ton-mile and car-mile earnings. All of the rates 
shown have been increased 4.5 cents. 


The present rate from Kansas to all Pacific coast terminals 
is 94.5 cents. From northern and southern Oklahoma the rate 
is 94.5 cents to California terminals and $1.095 to north coast 
terminals. A rate of 94.5 cents is applicable from California 
points to all destinations in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Ohio River. From Casper, Wyo., 
to New York, N. Y., 2,008 miles, the rate is 83 cents. To 
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Chicago from Greybull, Wyo., 1,300 miles, the rate is 50.5 cents; 
and to St. Paul from the same point the rate is 37.5 cents. 
The rate to Philadelphia from Wyoming is 87.5 cents. The 
comparisons in this paragraph ‘would be more helpful if the 
comparative transportation conditions were revealed. 

In Mutual Oil Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 221, 
we prescribed a maximum rate of 60 cents on light petroleum 
oils from Cowley, Wyo., to Highwood and Coffee Creek, Mont., 
for distances of 322 and 256 miles, respectively. 

The following table is illustrative of the present adjustment 
of rates, Chanute, Cushing and Ardmore being taken as repre- 
sentative of Kansas, northern Oklahoma and southern Oklahoma 
points, respectively: 


From From From 
Chanute, Cushing, Ardmore, 
Kan. Okla. Okla. 
To— Cents. Cents. Cents. 
I os ve debe scamerany Mae 94.5 103.5 109.5 
Di gig ah tating arg lard © Siem ele 94.5 103.5 109.5 
SM, 6 st nen menme cannes 94.5 94.5 94.5 
NE rrr er 94.5 94.5 94.5 
he” DEE RES aan pore ae ea 94.5 94.5 94.5 
RS ETC CTT Te Ce 94.5 94.5 . 94.5 
ee. es ee, CGO, 6 ioc oe cesccncccowees 94.5 94.5 94.5 
SG |e ree 51.5 51.5 51.5 
NS givin pe dcns dn ws edonndiancadecue 94.5 109.5 109.5 
CM: eee ecaee se eerdnbees éenne 94.5 109.5 109.5 
PM cctetegskckeneteannaee oceania 94.5 109.5 109.5 
ST, cc scecbetabener boas eoenia 51.5 §1.5 51.5 
ction hen se hASeRe ee aeX ae 75.5 75.5 80.5 
OU kvivcrachehesecenenecnwes 76.5 76.5 81.5 
I A ro ini gat Silas Osi ae @ else oa 57.5 57.5 62.5 
OE ME” chide tnetanerednaneneeeennne 59.5 59.5 64.5 
ee etc acer sbakns oe mews 35.5 35.5 40.5 
En. (ieee tis aA e ob Renee be aee ON 24.5 27.5 32.5 
I, A ks sar nace etasn dete aenneeacind 24.5 27.5 32.5 
Se, DE, ni cee addsacdne saavenne 59 59 64 
ee i ee a eee pale eg baa 35.5 35.5 40.5 
PO SR,  cvesceetecnveniecoemaes 35.5 35.5 40.5 
i Pe DV cidarceieseeennweans 24.5 27 32 
Se SE So caasncckdcos@eunereasnwe 29.5 32.5 37.5 
Oe SS er eee 34.5 34.5 39.5 
ee CO.  svestenateeeandadeaanen 34.5 34.5 39.5 
a al is i al eae ay ikea ae 29.5 29.5 34.5 
Te Se wide air ebck dice Maan oem Orn 27 27 32 
CS i pe Reha cee 24.5 24.5 29.5 
Pe oe. SO. oe Kuaesebeknmasiaw male 14.5 19.5 24.5 
eee Gee, BO ee Kec eebetcdadteanenne 24.5 24.5 29.5 


The parity of rates from Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
to St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Denver and Salt 
Lake City is in accordance with our decision in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109. The same is true of the differentials 
to Kansas City and Omaha. In fixing the relationship of rates 
to Salt Lake City, we said, page 123: 


In other words, in a distance of over 1,200 miles, on the average, 
a differential in the Kansas rates over the Oklahoma rates should 
not be maintained. 


As rates to Pipestone and Sioux Falls are the same from 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma, the result of the decision in 
Codington County Oil Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C., 
234, was to keep points in the two fields referred to on a parity 
as regards destinations in South Dakota to which the rates 
are made by combination on Pipestone or Sioux Falls. 

As shown by the second table, supra, shipments of oil from 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma moving to destinations in Mon- 
tana, where the differential is 9 cents, pass by or through 
points to which the rates from the two groups are the same. 
In Coal Rates from Oak Hills, Colo., 30 I. C. C., 505, where pro- 
posed increased rates on coal from Oak Hills to destinations 
on the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company were in issue, protestants sought the basis applicable 
from the Walsenburg, Colo., district. It appeared that coal 
from Oak Hills and Walsenburg met at Limon, Colo., on the 
way east; and that to four points immediately east of Limon 
the rates were the same from Oak Hills and Walsenburg, al- 
though to destinations farther east there was a considerable 
spread. With regard to this situation we said, page 509: 


No explanation has been forthcoming. The Commission’s opin- 
ion is that if Walsenburg rates can be voluntarily applied by the 
Rock Island from Oak Hills to any point east of Limon there is no 
good reason why such rates should not be applied to all points in- 
volved east of Limon. Indeed, if the differences in mileage and 
operating conditions favor Walsenburg as against Oak Hills, and 
can be overlooked in the comparatively short hauls to points just to 
the east of Limon, they may far more easily be overlooked and 
) in rates named to destinations many miles to the east of 
aimon. 


Defendants assert that to accord Oklahoma points and Kan- 
sas points the same rate to Montana would make an unreason- 
ably large group. In view of the rate adjustment from Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma to St. Louis, St. Paul, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Sioux Falls, and other points, this argument lacks 
force. Moreover, on shipments of refined oils a rate of 24.5 
cents is maintained to New Orleans and other Gulf ports, for 
export, from Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Complainants base their claim of undue prejudice upon the 
following theory: As a rule, prices of oil at the refineries in 


Kansas and Oklahoma are about the same on any day; com- 
plainants pay the freight charges; their selling price is based 
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upon that of the Continental Oil Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company, and is the same whether the oil was 
bought in Kansas or Oklahoma; and therefore complainants 
in selling Oklahoma oil are damaged to the extent of the dif- 
ference in freight rates, because they or some other dealers 
may at the same time be selling Kansas oil. Complainants’ 
brief states that— 

Besides competing with one another, the complainants also com- 


pete with various other oil concerns in Montana, who obtain their 
supplies from Oklahoma and Kansas. 


It is clear, whether or not undue prejudice exists as to 
complainants, that they were not damaged because of this rate 
relationship. However, the difference in treatment accorded 
the members of the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, 
intervener, located in Kansas and its members located in Okla- 
homa, results in undue prejudice to Oklahoma refineries and 
the localities wherein they operate. 

Upon the facts of record we are of opinion and find that 
the rate on petroleum and its products, in carloads from points 
in northern Oklahoma to destinations in Montana was not and 
is not unreasonable; that said rate is, and for the future will 
be, unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds that con- 
temporaneously in effect from Kansas to the same destinations, 
and that the rates from southern Oklahoma to Montana are, 
and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed that contemporaneously in effect from north- 
ern Oklahoma and Kansas by more than the differentials cur- 
rently in effect on like shipments from southern Oklahoma 
points, on the one hand, and northern Oklahoma points, on the 
other, to Kansas City. In no case should the rates from south- 
ern Oklahoma points exceed that from northern Oklahoma by 
more than 5 cents. 

Since no damage is shown, reparation is denied. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


RATES ON COAL TO ST. LOUIS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10791, Boehmer Coal Co., 
et al., vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion No.6265, 58 I. C. C. 
133-4, holding that rates on coal from points in Illinois, ranging 
from 95 cents, $1, and $1.10, to St. Louis and 75 cents to East 
St. Louis were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawfnl. The 
complainants were after reparation on account of a reduction of 
2.5 cents ordered by Director Chambers, August 5, 1918. They 
said the rates that were reduced August, 1918, were made in ac- 
cordance with a misapplication of General Order No. 28 and 
that the subsequent reduction was an admission of that. The 
Commission, however, quoted Director Chambers as saying that 
it was a concession in behalf of a restoration of prior rate rela- 
tionships, and not an admission that there was a misapplica- 
tion of No. 28 or of unreasonableness. 

Some of the rates under consideration are in contraven- 
tion of the long and short haul rule of the fourth section. Ap- 
propriate orders for their continuance were filed and were con- 
sidered by the Commission. The railroads offered no justifi- 
cation for the violations and the Commission denied relief, in 
fourth section order No. 7641. The rates must be lined up in 
accordance with the fourth section on or before October 1. 
The applications as to which relief was denied are Nos. 2060, 
filed by Tucker; 3926, Litchfield & Madison Railway; 4218, 4219, 
and 4220, filed by the Missouri Pacific, and 1548 by the Southern. 


RATES ON POSTS AND PILING 


In a report on No. 10539, Nebraska Bridge, Supply, and 
Lumber Co. vs. Union Pacific et al., opinion No. 6264, 58 I. C. C. 
129-32, the Commission held that the rates on cedar posts and 
piling from points in Alabama and Tennessee on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, to destinations in Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed the lowest combination of intermediates subject to the 
interstate commerce act. The carriages, by order, are re 
quired to put into effect and maintain rates not in excess of 
the combinations on or before October 22, and to make repara- 
tion. 


RATES ON COTTON PIECE GOODS 


In a report on No. 10797, Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods 
Co. et al. vs. Baltimore Steam Packet Co. et al., opinion No. 
6252, Commissioner Aitchison announced the conclusion of the 
Commission that the rates on cotton piece goods from New 
England and Atlantic seaboard points of origin, to Kansas City 
via Memphis were unreasonable because in excess of the in- 
termediates to and from Memphis. The rates charged were 
the combinations on Chicago or Mississippi River crossings, pub- 
lished in sectional tariffs based on official classification as com- 
modity rates. The combinations based on Memphis governed by 
Southern Classification made lower. There was a question of 
tariff interpretation involved in the case but the Commission 
held that the combinations via Memphis should have applied on 
shipments that moved via Memphis and reparation must be made 
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to that basis. The Commission refused to hold the St. Louis 
combination unreasonable simply because it was higher than 


the Memphis combination. Since October 10, 1919, the lowest 
combination has been applicable. 


REPARATION ON FRUIT 


Findings of unreasonableness, misrouting, and orders of 
reparation have been made in No. 10719, Lindsay Sheridan Com- 
pany vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion No. 6262, 58 I. C. C. 
121-3, and No. 10720, Same vs. Same, on a carload of apples 
from Watsonville, Calif., to Sheridan, Wyo.; also on a carload 
of cantaloupes from Keyes, Calif., to Sheridan. The latter ship- 
ment was also misrouted. 


RATES ON COCOANUT OIL 


In a report on No. 10599, Procter & Gamble Company vs. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific et al., opinion No. 6258, 
58 I. C. C. 108-110, the Commission held unreasonable (and awarded 
reparation) the rates on cocoanut oil from Macon, Ga., to Ivory- 
dale, O., and in the reverse direction, because they were in excess 
of the rates on cottonseed and other vegetable oils. Fifth class 
was collected. The rate imposed was 56 cents. Contemporan- 
eously there were commodity rates of 31 cents southbound and 27 
cents northbound on cottonseed oil. The shipments in question 
moved between October, 1917, and April, 1918. Later the rates 
on cottonseed oil were made applicable on the cocoanut oil. In 
making this decision, the Commission followed its earlier hold- 
ings. The carriers said the cottonseed oil rates were made low 
in recognition of the volume of the movement; that cocoanut 
oil moved in small volume, and the class rates: were not un- 
reasonable for application thereto. The Commission’s answer to 
that was that there were no transportation reasons for any dif- 
terence in the rates. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11062, William Danzer 
& Co., Ine., vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., opinion No. 6261, 58 
I. C. C. 119-120, holding there was nothing unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful about the demurrage charges assessed on a Car- 
load of lumber, held at West Liberty Station, Pittsburgh, en route 
from Beaver Dam, Va., to Greencastle, Pa. 

The car was handled by the B. & O. and West Side Belt. The 
consignor assumed that there was a corporate relationship be- 
tween them and that when the customer of the consignee refused 
the lumber, the former would notify the complainant. There is 
no corporate relationship and the Commission said there was no 
obligation on the part of the carrier to notify the consignor. The 
original routing instructions were not obeyed but the carriers 
finally effected the delivery desired and imposed demurrage after 
they had done so. The notice of delivery was not received. The 
Belt line agent, by telephoning around, found the lumber com- 
pany that had the invoice for the car. That agent then delivered 
the car according to the instructions of the company having the 
invoice, but the customer of the company holding the invoice 
refused the delayed shipment. The demurrage accrued while the 
agent of the Belt line was trying to find the consignee for whom 
the car’: was intended and while waiting for further instructions 
for forwarding it after refusal. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION CASE 


A fifteenth section application has been disposed of by the 
Commission in its report on No. 10062, Badger Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 6257, 58 I. C. C. 97-107, with- 
out, however, the issuance of an order, because no such orders 
have been necessary since the first of the current year. The 
fifteenth section application, No. 2065, was made by the Kansas 
City Railways Company for permission to increase rates on lum- 
ber, hard coal, soft coal, lime, cement, brick, sand, chatts, and 
flour. The increases, figured on 60,000-pound loads, range from 
80 to more than 300 per cent, the increase on a carload of flour 
being from $5 to $24 and on hard coal from $8 to $27 per car. 
The Commission held the higher rates to have been justified. 

The main case, however, was on the complaint of the lumber 
company that the rates to points on the part of the line of the 
Kansas City Railways known as ihe Westport Belt were un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. The Commission, in a report 
by Commissioner Aitchison, said the rates were not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial because higher than the rates made by the 
defendants to points on the Strang electric line, which also serves 
the part of Kansas City known as Westport, the part of the com- 
munity where the belt line does most of its work. The director- 
general, in April, 1919, while the case was pending, authorized the 
publication of Kansas City rates on lumber, lime, cement, chatts, 
grain and grain products, coal, oil, sewer pipe, hay and straw 
to points on the Missouri & Kansas Interurban Railway, known 
as the Strang line. 

Prior to that action the complainants were contending that 
they were being unduly discriminated against because the trunk 
lines did not make joint rates with the Westport Belt that would 
enable them to compete with dealers in coal, lime, and cement 
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whose plants were parts of Kansas City other than Westport, 
which is outside the switching limits of Kansas City, although 
it is a part of Kansas City. They did not ask for the extension 
of Kansas City rates to Westport, but pointed out that Kansas 
City rates are applied to Bonner Springs, 17 miles west of Kansas 
City, to Sugar Creek, 14 miles east of Kansas City; and Kansas 
City rates, on traffic from the south, apply at St. Joseph, Mo., 62 
miles north of Kansas City. 

To points on the Westport Belt, Kansas City rates apply on 
traffic from the south but on traffic from the east, west and north 
the rates are combinations on Dodson, a point a mile south of 
Westport. 

No definite order for the removal of the undue prejudice was 
entered. The parties have sixty days in which to agree on a 
scheme of commodity rates. They agreed on class rates while 
the case was on hearing and the Cemmission believes they will 
be able to do the same with regard to the commodity rates. 

The finding of justification on the fifteenth section applica- 
tion enables the Kansas City Railways to file the higher local 
rates without danger of suspension. The complainants said they 
would not be interested in the local rates of the Westport Belt 
if the Commission extended the Kansas City rates to that system, 
because their shipments would move in on joint rates while the 
local rates would apply only from near-by ponits and would not. 
be too high for such services. The belt road said it would not 
undertake to maintain the higher rates if the effect was to cut 
down its traffic. It needs the money, however, because the belt 
line section has been operating at a loss. 


CORRECTED REPORT ISSUED 


The Commission has issued a corrected print of its decision 
in No. 10420, Donner Steel Co., Inc., vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western et al., opinion No. 6232, 57 I. C. C. 745-52, in which it 
held that it was unduly prejudicial for the trunk lines at Buffalo 
to switch and spot for the competitors of the complainant and 
refuse to do so for the steel company or make it an allowance 
for performing the service for itself. The undue prejudice must 
be removed on or before October 9. The trunk lines declined 
to switch or spot for it after May 11, 1917, on the ground that 
its tracks were unsafe. Trunk line crews also refused to go 
within the plant enclosure on the ground that the tracks were 
unsafe and the Donner employes were non-union men. The Com- 
mission held that the steel company tracks were safe and that 
labor trouble was at the bottom of the refusal. The corrected 
print makes no change in the substance of the decision. It 
merely clarifies two or three sentences so as to make their mean- 
ing plainer. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF LUMBER 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10916, Sullivan 
Lumber Company et al. vs. Great Northern et al., opinion No. 
6259, 58 I. C. C. 110-112, the Commission holding that the rules 
in the defendants’ tariff limiting the right to reconsign eastbound 
shipments of shingles, lumber, and other forest products, to ten 
days after arrival at the first destination, at the through rate 
from point of origin to final destination, were not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. The rules under attack were those in effect 
in 1917 and reparation was asked on three carloads. The ten-day 
limitation was eliminated from the tariffs in May, 1918, when 
uniform reconsignment rules were made operative as a result of 
the Commission’s decision in the reconsignment case (47 I. C. C., 
590). 

But there is a limitation on reconsignment of lumber, not- 
withstanding the change that was made in May, 1918. By means 
of the Fairbanks tariffs, effective October 20, 1919, a penalty of 
$10 a day was placed on all lumber not reconsigned within 
forty-eight hours of arrival at first destination. That penalty is 
in addition to “any existing demurrage or storage charges,” so 
the penalty is $15 a day in nearly every case of detention. 

The complainants called attention to the fact that there is 
no limitation on the right of reconsignment on fruits, milk and 
salmon from California. The Commission’s report said the record 
showed that milk and salmon are seldom reconsigned and that 
while fruit is often reconsigned, little delay to the equipment 
results, because, from the nature of the commodity, it must move 
promptly. It also said that, while lumber+sometimes has to be 
held for more than ten days, the carrier is not responsible for 
that fact. 


ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


The Commission has disposed of I. and S. No. 1167, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Switching, opinion No. 6267, 58 I. C. C. 144-5, in the 
manner indicated at the time the argument was stopped because 
J. H. Fishback and W. J. Strobel, attorneys for lumber interests, 
said the parties who would be interested in a one-cent increase in 
line-haul rates, as a substitute for the proposed increase in switch- 
ing rates, had not been heard. The order in the report, written by 
Commissioner Aitchison, requires the carriers to cancel the tariff 
because no testimony in support of it was offered. The tariff pro- 
posed that the charges for the delivery of lumber at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth should be increased by the amount of the switching 
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charges of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt line, that is, $3 per car 
for direct delivery and $2 per car for intermediate switching. 

At the hearing it was proposed to increase the line-haul rates 
by one cent per 100 pounds, with absorption of the switching 
charges continued as during the period of federal control, as or- 
dered by the Commission in Portsmouth Association of Commerce 
vs. S. A. L., 55 I. C. C. 377, for the federal control period only. 
The tariff was to have become effective on March 1 but it was 
suspended. Instead of trying to justify it, the carriers proposed a 
substitute of one-cent addition to the line haul rates. 

Passing all other considerations in the case, and having re- 
gard for the novelty of the proceeding, said Commissioner Aitchi- 
son, and limiting the decision solely to this case, the Commission 
came to the conclusion that the tariff should be cancelled because 
it had not been justified. 

RATES ON COAL 

An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10729, New York 
and Pennsylvania vs. New York Central et al., opinion No. 6263, 
58 I. C. C. 124-9, on a holding that rates of $1.10 per gross ton, 
intrastate, from Snow Shoe, Grass Flat, Munson and Hawk Run 
districts in Central Pennsylvania applicable via the lines of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania to Lock Haven, Pa., had not 
been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The attack was on the current proportional rate of 70 cents 
of the New York Central from the fields mentioned to Bald 
Eagle Junction and the combined through rate of $1.10 to Lock 
Haven, the allegation being that the $1.10 rate was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded $1.00 per gross ton. Inasmuch as 
the Commission has lost its jurisdiction over intrastate rates, 
the only question was one of reparation on shipments after July 
11, 1919, when the combined rate of $1.10 became operative. 

As usual in complaints about coal rates, the shipper and 
the carriers in this case disputed as to the manner in which 
General Order No. 28 should be applied. Commissioner Meyer 
said that while that was one of the things to be taken into 
consideration, the real question was as to whether the rate of 
$1.10 was reasonable or otherwise. He said it was and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. 





ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


In a report by Commissioner Meyer on No. 10806, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., 
opinion No. 6254, 58 I. C. C. 81-4, the Commissioner held that 
the refusal of the Pennsylvania to perform the switching serv- 
ice between the trunk line and the loading and unloading points 
within the limits of the plate glass company’s plant, or make 
an allowance to the glass company for performing that switch- 
ing service, was not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial against 
the glass company and unduly preferential of the competitors 
of the glass company, which receive either the service or an 
allowance. 

The order requires the Pennsylvania to cease and desist on 
or before September 6. The glass making plants for which the 
Pennsylvania has been found guilty of having an unlawful 
preference are at Springdale, Glassmere, Blairsville and Butler, 
Pa. 

Reparation was denied because, as set forth by Commis- 
sioner Meyer, “it does not appear that complainant has suffered 
pecuniary damage attributable to the undue prejudice found to 
exist.” 

The complaining glass company has an industrial system 
of railroads consisting of about nine miles of tracks at its Ford 
City, Pa., plant. Prior to 1903 the Pennsylvania did the switch- 
ing and spotting and much of the intra-mill work without com- 
pensation. The service was not satisfactory and the industry 
took over the switching with its own power. Since 1906 the 
glass company has been trying to obtain an allowance. It has 
offered to allow the Pennsylvania to do the switching and spot- 
ting, if done efficiently. The Pennsylvania formally offered to 
perform the service, at its convenience. Commissioner Meyer 
said this was not a case wherein the industry had lost anything 
by reason of the cancellation of allowances or the imposition of 
an extra charge since January 1, 1910, thereby requiring the 
trunk line to justify what it had done. 

Commissioner Meyer said that, in determining the reason- 
ableness of the practice of the carrier, the real issue is whether 
the service performed by the complainant is one which ought 
to be done by the carrier as a substitute for delivery on its own 
tracks, or one reasonably contemplated at the line-haul rate. 
In this case, he said, no increases have been imposed on the 
complainant by reason of a cancellation of former allowances 
or a discontinuance of a switching and spotting service by the 
trunk lines since January 1, 1910, nor has that line ever been 
called on to perform the service in lieu of an allowance. 


INTERCHANGE WITH ELECTRIC LINE 


The Commission has dismissed, without prejudice, Nos. 





10486 and 10486, Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt and Director General, opinion No. 6266, 58 I. C. C. 
135-48, holding that the refusal of the belt line to interchange 
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cars with the complainant, an electric line, at the rates made for 
its steam line connections was not shown to be unduly preju- 
dicial or unjustly discriminatory because the interchange with 
the electric line involves unusual delay and expense. The ex- 
pense and delay are due to the inadequacy of the switch con- 
nection at Calumet. The dismissal is without prejudice to the 
electric line to bring the matter again to the attention of the 
Commission if and when the operating difficulty shall have been 
removed. 

The opinion, written by Commissioner Meyer, is specifically 
limited so that it may not be construed as a finding that the 
electric line is entitled to through routes and joint rates. The 
electric line urged that the case be held open for sixty days be- 
cause it had offered to remove the difficulty by means of new 
construction, The steam line, however, objected to that on the 
ground that there was no assurance that the inadequate switch 
connection could be remedied. 

One of the cases was brought for the purpose of forcing 
interchange on terms of equality with steam lines and the 
other for the purpose of forcing through route and joint rate 
arrangements. The latter was dismissed as to all the defendants 
other than the belt line. Commissioner Meyer said through 
routes and joint rates could not be ordered on the record made 
between points on the complainant’s line and the steam roads. 
In a complaint against the Director-General (No. 10798), the 
electric line is urging the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates. 





RATES ON COTTON 


Orders to remove undue prejudice, on or before November 1, 
have been made in No. 9723, Natchez Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern et al., and sub. No. 1, 
Chamber of Commerce of Monroe, La., vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 6269, 58 I. C. C. 148-157. Division No. 3 held that 
rates on compressed cotton from points in Louisiana on the Mis- 
souri Pacific to Natchez were unduly prejudicial; that rates on 
the traffic from the same points to Monroe when destined to 
interstate points or to New Orleans for export were unreason- 
able; and that the present rates and regulations of the Missouri 
Pacific governing the concentration of cotton not only unduly 
prejudice Monroe but also Natchez and unduly prefer compress 
points in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Commissioner Hall dissented from a proposal which he 
treated as an attempt to establish relationship in commodity 
rates on cotton to different points such as New Orleans and 
Natchez on the assumption that the commodity rates should 
bear a definite relationship to class rates. He said that New 
Orleans was one of the great cotton markets of the world; tha} 
the traffic and transportation conditions that influenced carriers 
in making commodity rates to cover that heavy movement had 
not been shown to exist at Natchez, and, that being so, there 
was no sufficient reason why carriers serving Natchez should 
make the same departure from the class basis. 


“Just as there is no discernible relationship between com- 
modity rates on coal, coke or iron ore, in carloads, and any of 
the classes in any classification, so, but in lesser degree on 
other commodities, the justification for the rate they bear is to 
be found in the conditions surrounding the traffic and trans- 
portation, rather than in the corresponding class rate adjust- 
ment,” said Mr. Hall, further enforcing his point. 


The principal issue in the main case, the Commission’s re- 
port says, relates to the concentration service at Natchez. There 
are twenty-four compress points on the defendants’ lines in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Its tariff contains a general rule that 
cotton which is to be compressed in transit must be waypbilled 
for compress at the first compress point in direct line to desti- 
nation. But it also provides for concentration of cotton at com- 
press points, and in connection therewith it has undertaken to 
designate as to each cotton-producing point on its line the com- 
press point at which concentration will be permitted on ship- 
ments to various destinations. In designating these points, the 
practice of requiring the cotton to be compressed at the first 
compress point in direct line to destination has not been fol- 
lowed, but out-of-line and back hauls have been permitted to 
allow concentration at specific compress points. The report 
says it appears that the general basis for fixing the transprta- 
tion charge in connection with concentration service is the ap- 
plication of the through rate from point of origin to destination. 
This is accomplished by the payment of the local rate to the 
compress point. When the cotton moves out, a refund of all 
the inbound charge, if the rate from the compress point is the 
same as from the point of origin, or of a portion, where the rate 
from the compress point is lower, is made. In instances where 
concentration at particular compress point involves out-of-line or 
back hauls, a charge in addition to the through rate from point 
of origin to final destination is made. The specific amount, il 
any, which must be paid in addition to the outbound rate from 
the compress point is prescribed for each point of origin, dest! 
nation, and compress point at which such concentration is per 
mitted. Generally, it appears, says the report, that under ‘he 
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concentration arrangements the aggregate of the charges for 
the through transportation are materially less than the sums of 
the local charges to and from the compress points. Complain- 
ants observe that the fifteen-cent increase in cotton rates, made 
on June 25, 1918, under General Order No. 28, auguments the 
purden of Natchez with respect to cotton from points where 
concentration at Natchez is not permitted except on the basis 
of the local rates to and from Natchez, in that both inbound and 
outbound rates were increased 15 cents, whereas under the con- 
centration arrangement only one 15-cent increase was effected. 

On the facts, the Commission held that the defendants’ 
present rules and regulations governing the concentration of 
cotton originating at and destined to points specified in defend- 
ant’s tariff I. C. C., No. A-2860, are, and for the future will be, 
unduly prejudicial to Natchez and unduly preferential of other 
compress points in Arkansas and Louisiana, and especially of 
Pine Bluff, Ark. So long as the defendant continues to apply 
concentration rules and regulations substantially the same as 
those at present in effect at Pine Bluff and other compress 
points in Arkansas and Louisiana, the report says, the undue 
prejudice against Natchez would be removed by extending the 
Natchez concentration territory to embrace points on the New 
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Orleans & Northwestern to and including Felsenthal, Ark., on 
the M. H. & L., to and including the first station south of 
McGehee, on the Warren Branch, to and including the first sta- 
tion east of Monticello, and all points on other intermediate 
branch lines. The Commission said: 

“We appreciate that if our order is complied with by ex- 
tending the Natchez territory as indicated, the number of back 
hauls on cotton from certain points of origin to certain destina- 
tions, concentrated at Natchez, will be considerable, but while 
we do not wish to be understood as approving the unlimited ex- 
tension of this practice, we feel that as back hauls are entailed 
to a greater or lesser extent by the concentration arrangements 
at other compress points, the mere fact that the number of back 
hauls to and from Natchez would be increased, should not ope- 
rate similar treatment at Natchez.” 

The sub-number brought by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Monroe, La., in effect, asked for an extension of the Monroe 
concentration territory on the same ground as the Natchez in- 
terests put forward in their own behalf. The Commission, how- 
ever, held that on the facts, the rules and regulations com- 
plained of by Monroe which restricted the territory had not been 
shown to be unduly prejudicial to Monroe. 
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Southern et al., recommended a finding that rates on cotton 
piece goods from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and related points, to St. Louis, Mo., were not unreasonable but 
unduly, prejudicial to St. Louis and preferential of Memphis, 
Tenn., to the extent that the rates from Boston and New York 
to St. Louis exceed rates not less than 15 cents per 100 pounds 
lower than the rates contemporaneously in effect from the same 
points to Memphis, with rates from the other points of origin 
made on the usual basis. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


In a tentative report on No. 11188, Sterling Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Pennsylvania Railroad et al, Chief Examiner Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., has recommended a holding that demurrage charges 
collected at Pittsburgh on two carloads of lumber from Lukens, 
Fla., were illegally assesssed and should be returned. The cars 
were billed to a non-agency station at Pittsburgh for delivery 
by the B. & O. or the P. R. R. The station, at the time the 
lumber moved, was under the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania’s 
freight agent. The complainant mailed instructions to the 
freight agent to deliver the shipments on arrival to a box com- 
pany, directing its letter to the non-agency station. Carbon 
copies of the instructions were admitted in evidence without ob- 
jection. ‘The complainant’s secretary testified that the instruc- 
tions were never returned to the writer, leaving the inference 
that they were received. The complainant also showed that 
similar instructions mailed to the same place were received and 
executed by the Pennsylvania. The shipments were unloaded 
the day after they reached the billed destination, wherefore the 
chief examiner said that the imposition of demurrage before 
their arrival at the billed destination was illegal. 


RATE ON TRUCK FRAMES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
are recommended by Examiner G. H. Mattingly in a report on 
No. 11312, Moreland Motor Truck Company vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al. The examiner’s recommendation is 
that the rate imposed on pressed steel side members of auto- 
mobile truck frames, in carloads, from Milwaukee to Los An- 
geles be held unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded or 
may exceed the rate contemporaneously applicable on structural 
Steel channels in connection with a carload minimum of 80,000 
pounds. 


LOADING OF LUMBER 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 11076, J. R. Wheler Company vs. Virginian Rail- 
way Company et al., on a holding that the rule of the Virginian 
Railway, declining to furnish cars for shipments of lumber or 
other products unless the lading was to the capacity of the car, 
Was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The complainant objected to the rule and asked for dam- 
ages because, for many years, it had: been selling lumber to its 
customers on the basis of a carload as the unit, rather than the 
footage of the lumber therein contained. While the rule was in 
operation, its customers declined to pay for the additional lum- 


The Commission on Car Service at Washington is complaining 
about cars loaded on the Virginian below the marked capacity. In 
future agents will decline to furnish cars for shipments of lumber or 
other products where weight of the shipment is less than the capacity 
of the car. This is a war measure in the interest of conservation of 
equipment and all employes are requested to co-operate in this im- 
portant matter. 


The bulletin was not filed with the Commission, and was. 
cancelled December 7, 1917. Notice of its cancellation was not 
sent to the agents of the railroad, so they enforced its provision 
until April 5, 1918. 

While the bulletin was being enforced, the complainant 
shipped 108 carloads of lumber which averaged 48,109 pounds per 
ear. The carload minimum published in the tariffs was 34,000 
pounds. The allegation is that, by long-established custom, con- 
tracts of the complainant for the sale of lumber were based on 
the car load as the unit, rather than on the footage basis, and 
that such carloads averaged from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds per 
car. When the bulletin was issued the complainant had a 
stock of lumber in excess of the quantity sold. 

The case was brought on the theory that the complainant 
was entitled to damages in the difference between the prices of 
lumber in effect when the contracts were made, prior to or about 
November 27, 1917, and the prices which were said to have 
obtained on April 1, 1918, for the lumber in each car, in excess 
of 40,000 pounds. The increases in the prices of lumber are 
said not to have been commensurate with the increased cost of 
production and, therefore, complainant included charges for re- 
sawing, special dressing, etc., of the material in each car in ex- 
cess of 40,000 pounds as part of its alleged damage. The dam- 
age so computed was stated to be $4,047. No other relief was 
asked. 


It was alleged that the defendant refused to provide and 
furnish transportation on reasonable request; that the rule was 
unreasonable and that its enforcement constituted an unfair 
practice in violation of section 1, and also that the requirement 
that the weight of shipments should not be less than the capaci- 
ties of cars was an increase of the minimum weight without 
tariff authority, in violation of section 6. 


The Director-General and the carrier denied that the com- 
plainant set forth matters cognizable by the Commission. The 
Virginian argued that, first, the rule announced by the bulletin 
under the conditions existing at the time of its issuance was 
justified; but, if it should be held not to have been justified, the 
U. S. Railroad Administration not having known of, authorized 
nor sanctioned it, it was not liable in damages; second, that 
the damages alleged to have been sustained were unwarranted, 
unreasonable, speculative and not sustained by the evidence; 
and, third, that the rule in effect was a modified embargo 
which, whether it contravened tariff provisions or whether it 
was contrary to the letter of thé law, was, nevertheless, legal. 

Arguing in support of his recommendation that the case be 
dismissed, the attorney-examiner said that the complainant was 
not asking rate damages; that the rule was observed and there- 
fore cars were not refused. He said that the complainant’s 
principal witness stated that his objection: was that it caused a 
loss to the complainant by making it load more lumber than it 
had actually sold, and that its customers would not pay for the 
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difference because they had been doing business on the per-car 
basis for twenty years. 

The attorney-examiner called attention to the fact that for 
the two-year period prior to November 27, 1917, all the lumber 
shipped by the complainant averaged 43,413 pounds and that, 
for the five months following April 5, 1918, the average loading 
was 44,373 pounds. Mr. Gerry also pounted out that even dur- 
ing the period the rule was supposed to be enforced, the Vir- 
ginian accepted eight cars containing less than 40,000 pounds. 
One car contained only 32,000 pounds. The Virginian contended 
that the rule was one of operation, had no relation to tariff regu- 
lations, and did not call for the exercise of any power or of any 
discretion conferred on the Commission. If the Virginian had 
refused to transport shipments when tendered, the complainant 
would have had a remedy at law to have compelled their ac- 
ceptance and transportation, but none was, in fact, refused. Gerry 
said that, notwithstanding the requirement of the law to fur- 
nish transportation, it was not compelled to transport shipments 
regardless of conditions. The conditions were not normal, he 
said, but those of war. The minimum was not changed. A 
maximum, however, was applied as a prerequisite to transpor- 
tation. 


RATES ON GROUND LIMESTONE 


Chief Examiner, Wilbur La Roe, Jr., has recommended dis- 
missal of No. 11302, Stone Products Company vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al., on a holding that the rates on ground 
limestone, carloads, from Bedford, Ind., to Streator, Ill., were 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The rate under chal- 
lenge was 9 cents. The complaint was that it was unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial in comparison with a rate of $1.20 per 
net ton on the same commodity from Alton, Ill., to the same 
destination. La Roe found that the ton-mile earnings under the 
$1.80 (9 cents per cwt.), and $1.20 rates, under comparison, were 
6.6 and 6.15 mills, respectively, via the short-line distances. The 
car-mile earnings were 27.3 and 26 cents, respectively. The same 
carriers do not serve both districts, hence the failure to find un- 
due prejudice. 


REPARATION ON SCRAP IRON 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
J. Edgar Smith in a report on No. 11316, Choctow Cotton Oil 
Company vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley et al., on a carload of 
scrap iron from Memphis, Tenn., to Carrollton, Miss. The con- 
ceded facts as to the shipment are that on September 30, 1919, 
the complainant shipped from Memphis a carload of scrap iron 
routed “Y. M. V., Elizabeth, Southern;” that the shipment moved 
over the initial line to Greenwood, Miss., instead of moving as 
routed to Elizabeth, Miss., and that it moved from Greenwood 
over the Southern Railway in Mississippi to North Carrollton; 
that at destination the complainant paid charges amounting to 
$130.00, based on the legally applicable commodity rate of 32.5 
cents, minimum 40,00 pounds. The defendants admitted that 
that rate was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
class N rate to Greenwood of 14 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, 
and a commodity rate from Greenwood to Carrollton of 6.5 
cents, minimum 24,000 pounds. The combination would have re- 
sulted in total charges of $76.28, and the railroads admitted that 
the complainant was entitled to reparation amounting to $53.72. 
Examiner Smith said that the class N rate to Greenwood was 
not applicable on scrap iron but that the concession of the 
defendants was understood to carry with it the admission that 
any higher basis was unreasonable. He said the misrouting 
of the shipment was not at issue. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


Examiner G. H. Mattingly, in a tentative report on No. 
11135, McCloud River Railroad Co. vs. Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Co., holds that a turn table shipped from Pocatello, Idaho, 
to McCloud, Calif., October 27, 1913, was misrouted and that 
reparation in the sum of $330.22, with interest from November 
7, 1918, should be paid the complainant. The actual payments 
were made July 24, 1919, and the complaint was filed January 
5, 1920. The delay in payment was due to litigation in the 
courts. 


RAILROADS FILE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Twenty-two railroads and two steamship lines that were 
taken under federal control, including the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, have filed final settlement claims with the Railroad 
Administration. The settlement with the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle company has already been made and announced, so that 
only twenty-one final claims are pending. Among the com- 
panies that have filed such claims are the Seaboard Air Line, 
Virginian, Western Pacific, Pullman, Abilene & Southern, Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, and the Clyde and Mallory lines. Thus 


far the Railroad Administration thinks it better policy not to 
make public even the total of each railroad’s claim. 
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An ordinary statement of account is to be found in the 
claim of each carrier. Much of that account is for compensa- 
tion. The roads that did not make contracts, as, for instance, 
the Pullman and the Western Pacific, ask for more than the 
standard return as just compensation. 

Another account that is part of the claim of each carrier is 
that commonly called the open account covering cash, accounts 
receivable, interest, additions, and betterments. The govern. 
ment is prepared to admit that it owes depreciation reserves on 
equipment. That is to say, the depreciation account for the re. 
placement of equipment was not kept up under federal control. 
Therefore, payment must be made to various railroads sufficient 
to cover the wear and tear on the cars suffered in the period of 
control. The government will also have to make money settle 
ment for structures destroyed by fire, accidents, wrecks, and 
floods, which are losses known as extraordinary. The govern. 
ment did not carry insurance with insurance companies, its 
property holding being so large that the premiums would have 
been much greater than any probable loss. 

Another big class of claims is for losses in connection with 
additions and betterments. Many additions were made for war 
purposes only. The railroad corporations have no use for the 
tracks to camps or for tracks laid to enable the government to 
carry out some of the unification plans. The cost of such im- 
provements was charged to the corporations. The latter are 
now moving to have the government return the money so spent. 
The salvage on such things is pretty high now so that when a 
railroad says it does not need the improvement, the Railroad 
Administration engineers have the property removed and the 
materials sold. There are about 9,000 such claims. 

The largest item in the general dispute is that of main- 
tenance of way and structures. There are two ways for esti- 
mating the amount of work that was done by the government 
while it had control of the railroads. One is known as the ac. 
counting method and the other as the engineering method. The 
first is to find out how many dollars’ worth of labor and mate- 
rials was put on a road, equate prices for the control and test 
periods, and say that if the government spent as many of the 
dollars as the road itself, the account is even. The engineering 
method is to have an examination made by engineers to see if 
the property is in as good condition as it was before the govern- 
ment took it over. 

The second method calls into question the efficiency of la- 
bor. To that the Railroad Administration will not assent be- 
cause, primarily, it says, no engineer can know the exact condi- 
tion of a property on December 31, 1917, and its condition on 
February 29, 1920, and say whether the two conditions were 
equal or unequal. In the second place, the Railroad Administra- 
tion contends that if there is any difference in the efficiency of 
labor, the railroad companies would not have been able to make 
it any more efficient than the government did and therefore the 
engineering method is of no value. 

The claim of the Pullman Company is for $24,422,264. The 
company made no contract for compensation. Its claim there 
fore includes rent as well as claims for under-maintenance, de 
preciation on equipment, materials and supplies. Assuming that 
the “standard return” is the minimum to be paid as rent, about 
$12,000,000 of the claim may be regarded as compensation in the 
form of rent. ; 

It is not the custom of Director Thelen to make public the 
amount of the claim of a carrier, but on account of reports to 
the effect that the Pullman Company had sued or was about to 
sue the government for $20,000,000 and that the Department of 
Justice had sent out secret agents to make an investigation, the 
facts with regard to that company were made public. It was 
assumed that the report about secret agents of the Department 
of Justice being at work on the matter arose from the fact that 
the expert accountants from Director Thelen’s office went to 
Chicago to check up on the items entering the account. That 
is the practice with regard to the claim of every company. The 
accounts are checked so there may be no dispute as to the 
accuracy of the figures submitted; that is that there may be no 
dispute as to whether the additions and subtractions had been 
properly made. The accountants do not settle the principles on 
which the claims are adjusted. They merely report the facts, 
as found by them from their examination of the account books. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC FOR MAY 


The number of ocean-going commercial vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal in May was 224, not including 6 
United States Navy vessels, 1 United States Army transport, and 
1 merchant ship with coal for the United States Navy. The 
Panama Canal net tonnage of the 224 commercial vessels a& 
gregated 852,425 tons, 29,954 greater than for the preceding 
month. Their registered gross tonnage was 1,081,462, and regis 
tered net tonnage 694,941. The total cargo carried was 974,919 
tons of 2,240 pounds, 107,398 tons greater than for April. Of the 
total for May, 2,258 tons were carried as deck cargo. The total 
number of vessels and craft of all kinds passing through the 
canal was 237, as compared with 240 in April. The total tolls 
earned for the month were $834,487. 
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July 24, 1920 THE 


ROADS REVISE RATE PROPOSALS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Amending their proposals for increased rates so as to 
make them cover the award of the Railroad Labor Board, the 
railroads July 22 asked for an increase in freight rates in official 
classification territory amounting to 39.75 per cent; 38.91 in 
Southern; and 32.03 in Western. At the same time they asked 
that passenger fares and excess baggage charges be increased 
twenty per cent; for increases on milk the same as on freight, 
and for a surcharge on transportation in Pullman cars equal to 
fifty per cent of the amount paid for space used in such Cars. 

The wage award, as figured by the railroad committees, 
amounts to $625,921,085. They propose to obtain that sum by 
increases in rates over their original proposals that will add 
$338,370,675 to freight revenues and $287,550,410 to passenger 
revenues. That is as near as they could figure an equal division 
between freight and passenger, milk revenue being counted as 
part of passenger revenue. 


Specifically they propose to add ten per cent to their orig- 
inal proposal as to freight rates in the Eastern District; 8.57 
per cent in the Southérn District; and 8.23 in Western, or an 
average of 9.13, treating the country as a whole. 

The increase in passenger rates proposed would bring an 
additional passenger revenue amounting to $136,709,394 in the 
Eastern District; $36,110,569 in the Southern; and $114,730,447 
in the Western. 


The increase in freight revenue resulting from the new pro- 
posals would be as follows: Eastern District, $182,020,541; 
Southern, $33,798,926; and $122,551,208 in Western. 


All these estimates as to increase in passenger revenues are 
based, the proposals said, on the assumption that the higher 
rates will be made effective on all traffic, both state and inter- 
state, and that the volume of business will equal that of the year 
ended October 31, 1919. 

These proposals were handed to Chairman Clark at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Earlier in the day an official copy of the 
wage award was received from Chicago. Immediately the com- 
missioners went into conference on the additional data to make 
them fit in with what they had already done with the figures 
submitted in the formal hearings. 

There was not then any thought that any additional oral 
testimony would be received or any additional arguments made. 
That was because at the end of the hearing on the main case, 
it was tacitly agreed that the figures then submitted would have 
to be inflated by the amount of the wage award, the assump- 
tion being that there would not be any decrease in the number 
of employes and that the railroad operatives would accept the 
award. 


The thought, therefore, now is that the Commission will 
finish its work within a week and announce its findings in time 
to allow the printers to begin work on the tariffs in August. 
The Commissioners, however, have given out nothing on which 
that idea can be definitely based. It is merely the “dope” of 
those who think the Commission is as anxious to dispose of the 
case speedily as the railroads would like to have it. 

Payment to the railroad operatives of the U. S. Railroad 
Labor Board’s award of an increase in wages totalling $600,000,- 
000 a year means the addition of 58.3 per cent to the amount 
of money to be raised to give the railroads the net railway 
operating income for which they asked when the present ad- 
vanced rate case was begun. In round figures they asked for 
an addition to their net railway operating income of $1,017,- 
000,000. That estimate as to what the railroads were entitled 
to receive, under the transportation act, was made on the basis 
of wages and other expenses in effect on January 1. At the 
time the estimate was made the railroads said that the sum 
mentioned by them would have to be increased by the amount 
the Railroad Labor Board might add to the operating expenses. 

In effect, the railroad managers told the Commission they 
could not assume that they would have any control over wages. 
Therefore, they presented their case without even an attempt 
to guess how much more they would have to pay for labor than 
they were paying on January 1. They could not come to an un- 
derstanding with the railroad unions. Therefore they ap- 
Dealed to the Railroad Labor Board and thereby morally bound 
themselves to accept its findings. While they did not say so, 
—— is the railroad unions were not so bound by the ap- 
peal. 

Assuming that the operatives accept the settlement of the 
Labor Board and the railroads prove their case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, there must be an increase in 
Present freight rates of about forty-four per cent. A sixteen 
Der cent addition would have had to be made to the original 
twenty-eight per cent asked for if the whole burden were placed 
on freight. The freight revenue, in round figures, was $3,600,- 
000,000. The amount of the wage award, dropping fractions 
both ways, is sixteen per cent of that freight revenue. That 
estimate is based on two assumptions. The first is that the in- 
crease proposed in the case now under consideration (prior to 
the Labor Board’s decision) averages 28 per cent for the whole 
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country. In the east the railroads have asked for a 30 per 
cent increase; in the south, 31 per cent; and in the west 24 
per cent. The second assumption is that they have proved 
that they must have that average increase of 28 per cent in 
the existing rates. 

But the railroads now ask the Commission to put some of 
the cost of the higher wages awarded to the railroad opera- 
tives on the passenger business. Broadly speaking, one third 
of the revenue of a railroad is believed to come from pas- 
senger and two thirds from its freight business. 

Since 1914 the advance in freight rates has been about fifty 
per cent. On the New York-Chicago scale, the most prominent 
yard stick in the country, the advance has been exactly fifty 
per cent. 

In the east the base passenger fare has been increased 
fifty percent—from two to three cents a mile. There has been 
no such increase in the west, because the base rate in that part 
of the country, broadly speaking, was three cents before Direc- 
tor-General McAdoo raised the basis in the east. 


By putting only $400,000,000 of the increased wage bill on 
freight business, the increase over the 28 per cent asked for 
by the railroads could be held down to 11 per cent, or to-an in- 
crease of 39 per cent in existing freight rates. By putting the 
other $200,000,000 of the bill on the passenger business, there 
would have to be an addition of half a cent a mile in passenger 
fares throughout the country. 


By requiring freight to bear only one half the increase, 
the increase in freight rates could be held down to about 8.4, 
making the addition to present rates 36.4 percent. 


A suggestion in this connection has been that passenger 
fares in the east be increased by one half a cent a mile and in 
the west one cent a mile, so that the increase in freight rates 
would not have to be more than 35 per cent or might possibly 
be as low as 33% per cent. 


The Commission began work on its report on the rate case 
as submitted the Monday after the conclusion of the arguments. 
It has been in session on the subject practically all the time 
since then, some of the members being able to give all the 
time not devoted to purely administrative office work, to going 
over the testimony in the case. Members of the division hav- 
ing charge of car service matters have had to take a good deal 
of their time for the hearing on Service Order No. 7, for con- 
ferences with the executives and coal mine operators, and for 
talks with men representing public utilities, in an effort to sat- 
isfy the demand for coal and the dispatch of cars to the west 
for grain loading. 


Broadly speaking, however, the Commission has been giv- 
ing all its time since the conclusion of the arguments to con- 
sideration of the financial needs of the carriers and the rule 
of the amended interstate commerce law that the railroads 
must have not less than 5% per cent on the value of the prop- 
erty devoted to transportation service. 


In this speculation as to the effect of the award of $600,- 
000,000 by the Railroad Labor Board it has been assumed that 
the Commission ought to find that the railroads are entitled to 
an addition of $1,017,000.000 to their net railway operating in- 
come. While Clifford Thorne and C. E. Cotterill, the former 
for oil, grain and live stock interests, and the latter for the 
Southern Traffic League, argued that the figures did not sup- 
port the demand for an addition of more than a billion, the sum- 
mary of the result of operations during the first five months 
have been so discouraging that there has been little feeling that 
the Commission would be able to show the railroads that they 
have been unduly cast down. The poor showing of the Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, has had, it is believed a psychological 
effect on everybody connected with the case, including the 
Commission. 

The announcement of the Pennsylvania, made just before 
the Railroad Labor Board gave out its findings, had it been 
made on the eve of a labor award at any other time, probably 
would have been taken as an attempt by that company to in- 
fluence the situation. The company, of course, knew that the 
award would be announced on July 20 and it may have timed 
its announcement of reductions in the working force, but the 
general idea in Washington among those who had considered 
the reports of the company was that it was in such condition 
that its officers would have to do something. 

It was pointed out that while the company is among those 
which have accepted the government’s guaranty until Septem- 
ber 1, and that, therefore, it is not supposed to need to worry 
about finances, the fact is that there is no certainty of any 
railroad company receiving its money from the government with 
any degree of regularity. The rule has been both under the 
Railroad Administration, and under the guaranty given by the 
transportation law, to give a railroad company funds only when 
not to do so wotld result in stopping work. 

On account of the condition of so many supposedly strong 
railroads, the belief has been general that the Commission, 
when it made its decision, would be inclined to err, if at all, 
on the side of too much rather than too little. 
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LABOR BOARD MAKES AWARD 


The U. S. Labor Board, July 20, in Chicago, handed down 
its decision (No. 2, dockets 1, 2 and 3) in the railroad wage 
case. The board estimates that the increases granted amount 
to about $600,000,000 a year. 

Following three days of argument over the question of 
action of the Railway Labor Board’s wage award, the grand 
council of the sixteen heads of rail unions decided the night of 
July 22 to leave action on the matter up to the individual unions. 

Fourteen of the unions involved have filed a tentative ac- 
ceptance of the proposition. Seven voted unanimously to sub- 
mit the matter to a referendum. Seven others voted outright 
acceptance. 

Of these last seven, one, the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes, switched at the last moment and 
also voted a referendum. This carries with it a recommenda- 
tion of acceptance. 

Another organization, the clerks, which had voted for a 
referendum and a recommendation for acceptance, withdrew 
its action and will send the matter to the men without any 
comment. 

It is estimated that no tabulated returns on the vote by the 
men will be received prior to September 1, the date when the 
railroads emerge from the protecting wing of the government 
guaranty. ; 

Several of the organizations appealed to the Labor Board 
last Tuesday for a reopening of the case, but the board refused. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, speaking of the Labor Board’s award, opposed looking 
at the $625,000,000 award in bulk. He said $101 a month would 
be the average wage of a section worker, the lowest wage 
classification, and $280 a month the average for a locomotive 
engineer, the highest wage classification. 

“The whole consideration of the matter,” he said, “has 
thus far brought forth only two proposals—direct and indirect 
taxation—if rates are not increased, the cost, we are told, must 
be met by the government. 

“I venture to say it is possibile so to increase the operating 
efficiency on the railways as not only to afford a proper wage 
to the workers, but to also allow a proper return to railway 
investors. 

“The audacity seems to have gone out of railroading. The 
ideals of achievement have been buried under the aspiration for 
stock jobbing. The answer is not in levying taxes. It is in 
real railroading.” 

The Labor Board is now hearing the demands of express 
employes who were not included in the railroad wage award. 

Following is the complete text of the decision: 

“This decision is upon a controversy or dispute between 
the organizations of employes of carriers and the carriers 
named below. The subject matter of the dispute is what shall 
constitute just and reasonable wages and working conditions 
on these carriers. In March, 1920, pursuant to the Transpor- 
tation Act, the dispute was considered in conference between 
representatives of the parties and not having been there de- 
cided was referred by them to this Board. 

“This decision is upon that portion of the dispute which 
covers wages and does not deal with working conditions. The 
organizations, parties hereto are: 


International Association of Machinists. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. ; 

Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America. 

Railway Employes’ Department, A. F. of L. ; 

United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and Rail- 
road Shop Laborers. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Order of Railway Conductors. : P 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. . 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers. 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

“The carriers parties to the dispute are named in Article 
I of this decision. 

“A number of carriers, including many so called ‘short 
lines’ are not parties. Hence they are not directly affected by 
this decision. Any dispute between them and their employes, 
when properly brought before this Board, will be heard at an 
early date. 

“A statement of the origin and nature of the controversy 
follows. 

“On December 28, 1917, the President, as a war measure, 
under the Possession and Control Act of August 29, 1916, took 
over and operated through the Director General of Railroads 
approximately ninety-three per cent of the railroad mileage of 
the country. The Transportation Act of Feb. 28, 1920, termi- 
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nated Federal control and on March ist these railroads reverted 
to their owners. 

“From August, 1914, to December, 1917, the wages of rail- 
road employes remained substantially unaltered. By Decem- 
ber, 1917 the social and industrial changes which accompanied 
the World War had thrown such wages seriously out of line 
with those in other industries and with the cost of living. A 
short time prior to Federal control, organizations of railroad 
employes presented to the managements requests: for substan- 
tial increases. The Director General on January 10, 1918, ap- 
pointed the ‘Lane Commission,’ referred these requests to it 
and empowered it to investigate the compensation of railroad 
employes and to make such recommendations as should be 
deemed proper. On the basis of the Commission’s report, the 
Director General’s Order No. 27 was promulgated on May 25, 
1918. It increased the pay of railway employes then receiving 
less than $250.00 per month by percentages graduated from 43 
per cent to the lower paid employes to zero per cent to 
those receiving salaries of $249.00 per month. The principle 
back of this order was thus stated in the Lane report: ‘In 
fairness a sufliiient increase should be given to maintain that 
standard of living which obtained in the pre-war period 
and upon those who can best afford to sacrifice should be cast 
the greater burden.’ 

“General Order No. 27 was based upon the cost of living 
at the time it was formulated. These costs, however, contin- 
ued to rise through the years 1918 and 1919. In January, 1919 
the shop crafts and thereafter other railroad employes presented 
requests for further wage increases aggregating some $800, 
000,000 per annum. The Director General transmitted these 
requests to the President, who, on August 25, 1919, urged the 
employes to refrain from pressing them, pending a better op- 
portunity to estimate the permanence of high living costs. 


“In February, 1920 these costs having continued to rise 
and a reasonable time for the appearance of a trend toward 
lower living costs having elapsed, the organizations of railroad 
employes renewed their requests for wage increases to the 
Director General, who declined to act, and was supported by 
the President in so doing, in view of the approaching termina- 
tion of Federal control. The President, however, on February 
13th, agreed to use his influence toward the establishment by 
Congress of legal machinery to deal with controversies between 
the carriers and their employes. On February 28, 1920, the 
Transportation Act became law. This Act provides for the ap- 
pointment by the President of a Railroad Labor Board which 
shall decide disputes with reference to wages and working con- 
ditions of railroad employes. Section 301 of the Act provides 
that all such disputes shall be considered and, if possible, de 
cided in conference between representatives of the carrier con- 
cerned and representatives of its employes. At the suggestion 
of the President, the requests for increases in wages and for 
changes in working conditions submitted to the Director Gen- 
eral in February were the subject of conference between rep- 
resentatives of the carriers and of the organizations concerned. 
This conference extended from March 10 to April 1, 1920, but 
resulted in complete failure to agree. 


“This long delay and succession of disappointments, coupled 
with the pressure of a further rise in living costs, produced deep 
and not unreasonable dissatisfaction on the part of railroad 
employes who felt themselves called on to make sacrifices, as 
they believed, far beyond those of any other class. Neverthe- 
less, the great majority have continued to serve and to conduct 
the transportation of the country, awaiting with disciplined and 
patriotic patience, the reduction of living costs, the decision 
of the Director-General on their requests, the action of Congress, 
the conclusions of the conference, the appointment of this Board, 
the presentation of evidence to it and this decision. Eighteen 
months will have elapsed when this decision is rendered from 
the original presentation in January, 1919, of the first of the 
requests which it in part determines. For these reasons and 
as a measure of justice it was decided and announced by this 
Board on June 12 that this decision when made would be 
effective as of May 1, 1920, and would apply according to the 
time served to all employes who were in the service as of May 
1 and who have remained therein or who have come into the 
service since and remained therein. 


“The Board, on the day after its members were confirmed 
by the Senate (April 15, 1920), received the controversy which 
had been so long pending and which had remained so long ul- 
settled in spite of the efforts and conferences noted above. 
From that day until the date of this decision it has been col- 
stantly and assiduously engaged in receiving evidence, hearing 
arguments, reading and considering the many volumes of testi 
mony offered and the many thousands of pages of exhibits and 
statements. Approximately two million men, comprehended in 
more than one thousand classifications, are affected by this 
decision. It is believed that few more serious, difficult and 
intricate problems have been presented to tribunals of this 
country. 

“In arriving at its decision, the Board has taken into col 
sideration,.as the transportation act prescribes: 
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(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries. 
: (2) The relation between wages and the cost of living. 

(3) The hazards of the employment. 

(4) The training and skill required. 

(5) The degree of responsibility. 

(6) The character and regularity of the employment, and 

(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the result 
of previous wage orders or adjustments. 


“Besides the circumstances set out above the act provides 
the Board shall consider in determining wages ‘other relevant 
circumstances.’ This, it understands, comprehends, among other 
things, the effect the action of this Board may have on other 
wages and industries, on production generally, the relation of 
railroad wages to the aggregate of transportation costs and 
requirements for betterments, together with the burden on the 
entire people of railroad transportation charges. 

“The Board has been unable to find any formula which ap- 
plied to the facts would work out a just and reasonable wage 
for the many thousands of positions involved in this dispute. 
The determination of such wages is necessarily a matter of 
estimate and judgment in view of all the conditions; a matter 
on which individuals will differ widely as their information or 
lack of it, their interest, situation and bias may influence them. 

“Those persons who consider the rates determined on herein 
too high should reflect on the abnormal conditions resulting 
from the high cost of living and the high rates now being paid 
in other industry. The employes who may believe these rates 
too low should consider the increased burden these rates will 
place on their fellow countrymen, many of whom are less favor- 
ably situated than themselves. 

“The Board has considered the seven circumstances sug- 
gested by the act. ‘The hazards of the employment,’ ‘the 
training and skill required’ and ‘the degree of responsibiilty’ 
were well presented by the representatives of the employes and 
of the carriers. These factors are recognized by all and have 
had due weight. With reference to ‘the character and regu- 
larity of the employment,’ the Board finds that with few excep- 
tions railroad employment is more regular, and the character 
of the work is more desirable than like occupations outside. 
As a rule railroad employes are such for life and usually re- 
main for years with the same company. This permanence of 
employment has certain advantages which have been consid- 
ered by the Board. As to ‘inequalities of increases in wages 
or of treatment the result of previous wages orders or adjust- 
ments’ the urgency of prompt action has made elaborate inves- 
tigation into this factor impracticable. It has, however, been 
considered. With regard to ‘the scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries,’ and ‘the relation between 
wages and the cost of living,’ the Board has been under some 
difficulty. It is clear that the cost of living in the United 
States has increased approximately one hundred per cent since 
1914. In many instances the increases to employes herein 
fixed, together with prior increases granted since 1914, exceed 
this figure. The cost of living and wages paid for similar kinds 
of work in other industries, however, differs as between different 
parts of the country. Yet standardization of pay for railroad 
employes has proceeded so far and possesses such advantages 
that it was deemed inexpedient and impracticable to establish 
lew variations based on these varying conditions. 

_ “For the reasons stated it was necessary to adopt the 
method of determining what, if any, increases over existing 
wages (established under the authority of the United States 
Railroad Administration) would constitute a reasonable and 
just wage for the hundreds of classifications of railroad em- 
Dloyes. By so doing such differences in present rates as are the 
result of local differences are preserved together with (in gen- 
tral) the differentials between different classes of employes 
Which have come about in the railroad service and which may 
be considered prima facie to be based on good reason. It is 
believed that this method accomplishes that approximation to 
justice which is practicable in human affairs. 


“The Board has endeavored to fix such wages as will pro- 
vide a decent living and secure for the children of the wage 
earners opportunity for education, and yet to remember that 
no class of Americans should receive preferred treatment and 
that the great mass of the people must ultimately pay a great 
part of the increased cost of operation entailed by the increase 
I wages determined herein. 

“It has been found by this Board generally that the scale 
of wages paid railroad employes is substantially below that 
paid for similar work in outside industry. that the increase in 
living cost since the effective date of General Order No. 27 
and its supplements has thrown wages below the pre-war stand- 
ard of living of these employes and that justice as well as the 
Maintenance of an essential industry in an efficient condition 
Tequire a substantial increase to practically all classes. 

“The American people desire and must have transportation 
adequate to their needs. They also wish to do justice to men 
tmployed in the public service whether on public utilities or 
ttherwise. Wage scales which are insufficient to attract or 
Support men of the character necessary for railroad work con- 
‘titute waste and extravagance and not economy. Transporta- 
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tion cannot be efficient unless the personnel throws itself 
into its work with the devotion which public service ought to 
inspire and no such devotion can exist in the minds of men 
who feel themselves treated with injustice. It is hoped that 
the present decision, which adds substantial amounts to pres- 
ent wages, will be felt to be just and equitable under all the 
circumstances and railroad employes will accordingly render 
the best service of which they are capable. If they will do 
this, it is believed the American people will receive benefits far 
outweighing the cost of the increases decided upon herein. 

“It is believed that if the keen intelligence of railroad em- 
ployes and managers alike is fired by an eagerness to serve 
the people and a spirit of co-operation to that end is brought 
about, such economies of material and labor, such improvements 
in method and workmanship, such solutions of transportation 
problems will result as will offset a great part of the increase 
of wages provided for herein and that the people will thus 
be relieved of a part of the burden of these increases. They 
deserve and have a right to expect this spirit. 

“During the hearings, the ‘International Association of Rail- 
road Supervisors of Mechanics’ and ‘the American Train Dis- 
patchers’ Association’ have been made parties to this dispute. 
In granting hearings to them, this Board has not assumed or 
decided any question of jurisdiction between the several organ- 
izations or associations either parties to or outside of this 
dispute. 

“There are in the dispute as presented questions involving 
rules and working conditions, some of which are interwoven 
with and materially affect earnings and wages. Adequate in- 
vestigation and consideration of these questions would demand 
time. Existing conditions required that the Board should make 
as early decision of the wage question as practicable. For that 
reason, it has been necessary—and both parties to the contro- 
versy have indicated it to be their judgment and wish, that 
the Board should separate the questions involving rules and 
working conditions from the wage questions. Accordingly the 
Board has not undertaken herein. to consider or change the 
rules and agreements now existing or in force by the authority 
of the United States Railroad Administration or otherwise, and 
this decision will be so understood and applied. 

“The Board assumes as the basis of this decision the con- 
tinuance in full force and effect of the rules, working condi- 
tions and agreements in force under the authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration. Pending the presenta- 
tion, consideration and determination of the questions pertain- 
ing to the continuation or modification of such rules, conditions 
and agreements no changes therein shall be made except by 
agreement between the carrier and employes concerned. As to 
all the questions with reference to the continuation or modifica- 
tion of such rules, working conditions and agreements, further 
hearings will be had at the earliest practicable date and deci- 
sion thereon will be rendered as soon as adequate consideration 
can be given. 

“Tt is further declared that this Board, finding it necessary 
to adopt a basis for the rates and advances decided on, has 
adopted the rates established by or under the authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration. The intent of this de- 
cision is that the named increase except as otherwise stated 
shall be added to the rate of compensation established by and 
under the authority of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

“The decision of the Board is the result of the action of the 
Board, composed of nine members acting as a body, under the 
usual parliamentary methods of procedure and its own rules. 
Each and every separate question was considered and voted upon 
—each and every rate for each class was voted upon and adopted 
by a majority vote of the Board, and in every instance one or 
more of the public group, as the law requires, voted in the 
affirmative on any classification or rate adopted. 


“In a problem so complex and involving the inter-relation- 
ship of the wages of so many different classes of employes, it is 
obvious that there could not be unanimous agreement among all 
the members of the Board on all increases fixed by this decision; 
but inasmuch as the several increases hereinafter set forth, rep- 
resent, in each instance, the best judgment of the majority of the 
Board, it is believed that no useful purpose would be served by 
setting forth the views held by the members who for one or 
another reason dissented from particular increases. This state- 
ment is made in order that it may not be inferred that the de- 
cision, in all its details, states the precise increase which any 
one of the members hereof might have stated if he had the sole 
power and responsibility for fixing such increase. 

“This Board estimates that the increase in wages herein pro- 
vided for will impose on the railroads an addition to the payroll 
of March 1, 1920, aggregating approximately six hundred millions 
of dollars per annum. 

“The Board appreciates that some time will necessarily be 
required for computing back pay from May 1. This is work of 
a kind which must be done by regular employes, familiar with 
the classifications, rates and rules. 

“The Board believes that the railroads will proceed with 
diligence in the matter. It urges upon them that there be no 
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unnecessary delay; and it urges equally upon the employes that 
they exercise patience and refrain from unreasonable pressure 
or criticism. 

“The Board decides upon the present dispute and submission 
that the rates of increase set out below, added and applied to 
the rates established for the positions specified by or under the 
authority of the United States Railroad Administration, consti- 
tute, for the said positions on carriers named herein, a just and 
reasonable wage. 

“The Board also decides that the rates set out below consti- 
tute for the positions specified on carriers named herein, a just 
and reasonable wage. 


Article I—Railroads Affected 


Abilene & Southern, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry., American Refrig- 
erator Transit Co., American Railway Express Co. (As to employes 
coming under the provisions of the agreement between the United 
States Railroad Administration and the Federated Shop Crafts, dated 
September 30, 1919.) Ann Arbor R. R. (Manistique & Lake Superior 
R. R.), Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. (Baumont Wharf & Ter- 
minal Co., Kansas South Western Ry., Grand Canyon Railway, Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe R. R., 
Panhadle & Santa Fe Ry.), Atlanta & West Point R. R. (Western 
R. R. of Alabama), Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry., Atlanta Joint 
Terminals, Atlantic Coast Lines (Washington & Vandemere R .R.). 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R. 
R., Coal & Coke R. R., Dayton & Union R. R., Sandy Valley & Elk- 
horn, Sharpsville R. R., Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry.), Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R. R., Boston Terminal R. R., Boston & Maine R. R. 
(Barre & Chelsea R. R., Montpelier & Wells River R. R., St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain R. R., Sullivan County R. R., Vermont Valley 
R. R., York Harbor & Beach R. R.), Buffalo Creek R. R., Buffalo & 
Susquehanna R. R. Corporation, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 

Camas Prairie R. R., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. of S. C.), 
Central of New England Ry., Central of Georgia Ry. (Wadley South- 
ern ‘Ry., Sylvania Central Ry.), Central R. R. of New Jersey, Central 
Vermont Ry. (Central Vermont Trans. Co.), Charleston & Western 
Carolina Ry. Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
of Indiana, Chicago & Alton R. R., Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R., 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. (Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge Co., Pierre, 
Rapid City & Northwestern Ry., Wyoming & Northwestern Ry., Mis- 
souri Valley & Blair Ry. & Bridge Co.), Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. (Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R.), Chicago Great Western 
R. R., Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. (Bellingham & Northern Ry., Gallatin Valley R. R., Mil- 
waukee Terminal, Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor Ry., Tacoma Eastern 
R. R., Seattle, Port Angeles & Western R. R.), Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis R. R., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf Ry.), Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry., Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry., Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Ry., Colorado & Southern Ry. (Wichita Valley Ry.), Colorado & 
Wyoming R. R. 

Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern R. R., Delaware & Hud- 

son Co., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. (Lackawanna & 
Montrose R. R., Sussex R. R.), Denver & Rio Grande R. R. (Rio 
Grande Southern R. R.), Denver & Salt Lake R. R., Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton R. R., Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. (Mineral Range 
R. R.). : 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R. R., El Paso & Southwestern Co. (Mor- 
enci Southern Ry.), Erie R. R. (Bath & Hammondsport R. R., Chi- 
cago & Erie R. R., New Jersey & New York R. R., New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western R. R., Wilkes-Barre & Eastern R. R.). 

Florida East Coast Ry., Fort Worth Belt Ry., Fort Worth & Dert- 
ver City Ry. 

Georgia Railroad Co., Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry., Grand 
Trunk System—Lines in U. S. (Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R., Cham- 
plain & St. Lawrence R. R., Chicago, Detroit & Canadian Grand Trunk 
Junction R. R., Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw R. R., Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee Ry., Grand Trunk Western Ry., Lewiston & 
Auburn R. R., Michigan Air Line Ry., Pontiac, Oxford & Northern 
R. R., St. Clair Tunnel, Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Ry., United 
States & Canada R. R.), Great Northern Ry. (Duluth Terminal, Du- 
luth & Superior Bridge Co., Minneapolis Western Ry., Watertown & 
Sioux Falls R. R., Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Co.), Gulf & Ship Island 
R. R., Gulf Coast Lines (New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R., St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico R. R., Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
R. R., Orange & Northwestern R. R.), Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. 

Hocking Valley Ry., Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain R. R. & 
Coal Co. 

Illinois Central R. R. (Chicago, Memphis & Gulf R. R., Dunleith & 
Dubuque Bridge, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.), Illinois Terminal 
R. R., International & Great Northern Ry. 

Jacksonville Terminal R. R. 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield R. R., Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient R. R. (Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. of Texas), Kansas 
City Southern Ry., Kansas, Oklahoma & Southern Railway Co. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. Co., Lehigh Valley R. R., Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake R. R., Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Louisville, Henderson & St. ouis R. R. 

Maine Central R. R., Midland Valley R. R., Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R., Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. (Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry. of Texas, Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry.), 
Missouri & North Kansas R. R. Co., Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., Nevada Northern Ry., 
New Orleans, Great Northern R. R., New York Central Lines (Boston 
& Albany R. R., Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry., Cincinnati North- 
ern R. R., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry., Evansville 
& Indianapolis R. R., Muncie Belt Ry., Indiana Harbor Belt R. R., 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry., Kanawha & West Virginia R. R., Kanka- 
kee & Seneca, Lake Erie & Western R. R., Michigan Central R. R., 
New York Central R. R., Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., Rutland R. R., 
Toledo & Ohio Central R. R., Zanesville & Western R. R.), New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis R. R., New York. New Haven & Hartford R. R., 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry., Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 
R. R. Co., Norfolk & Western Ry. (Virginia-Carolina R. R., New River, 
Holston & Western, Williamson & Pond Creek R. R., Tug River & 
Kentucky R. R.), Norfolk Southern R. R., Northern Pacific Ry. (Gil- 
more & Pittsburg R. R., Big Fork & International Falls Ry., Minne- 
sota & International Ry.), Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R.. 

Oregon Union R. R. & Depot Co. 

Pennsylvania Lines (Baltimore & Sparrows Point R. R., Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry., Barnegat R. R., Cape Charles R. R., 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Ry., Cornwall & Lebanon R. R., 
Connecting Terminal R. R., Cumberland Valley R. R., Grand Rapids 


& Indiana Ry., Long Island R. R., Lorain, Ashland & Southern R. R., 
Louisville Bridge & Terminal Ry. Co., Manufacturers’ Ry., Marvland, 
Delaware & Virginia Ry., New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R., 
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Ohio River & Western Ry., Pennsylvania Co., Pennsylvania R. R., 
Pennsylvania Terminal Ry., Philadelphia & Beach Haven R. R., Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry., Rosslyn Connecting R. R., 
Union R. R. Co. of Baltimore, Waynesburg & Washington R. R., West 
Jersey & Seashore R. R., Wheeling Terminal Ry.), Pere Marquette 
R. R., Philadelphia & Reading Ry. (Atlantic —- R. R., Catasauqua 
& Fogelsville R. R., Chester & Delaware River R. R., Gettysburg & 
Harrisburg Ry., Middletown & Hummelstown R. R., Northeast Penn- 
sylvania R. R., Perkiomen R. R., Philadelphia & Chester Valley R. 
R., Philadelphia, Newtown & New York R. R., Pickering Valley R. 
R., Port Reading R. R., Reading & Columbia R. R., Rupert & Blooms- 
burg R. R., Stony Creek R. R., Tamaqua, Hazelton & Northern R. R., 
Williams Valley R. R.), Pittsburgh & Shawmut R. R., Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 

St. Joseph Belt Ry., St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry., St. Louis Refrigera- 
tor Car Co., St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co., St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. (Brownwood North & South Ry., Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande Ry., Paris & Great Northern Ry., St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Ry.), St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Eastern Texas R. R., Pine 
Bluff & Arkansas River Ry., St. Louis Southwestern Ry of Texas), 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Ry. Co., San Antonio & Arkansas Pass 
Ry. Co., San Diego & Arizona Ry. Co., Seaboard Air Line Ry (Ches- 
terfield & Lancaster R. R.), South Buffalo R. R., Southern Railway 
Co. (Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific R. R. Co., Alabama & 
Great Southern Railroad Co., New Orleans & Northeastern, Harriman 
& Northeastern R, R. Co., Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River, 
Northern Alabama Railroad Co., Georgia, Southern & Florida R. R. Co., 
Mobile & Ohio Railway Co.), Southern Pacific Co. (Arizona & Eastern 
R. R., Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry., Houston & Shreve- 
port R. R., Houston & Texas Central R. R., Houston, East & West 
Texas Ry., Iberia & Vermillion R. R., Lake Charles & Northern R. R., 
Louisiana Western R. R., Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. 5S. 
Co., Texas & New Orleans R. R.), Sopkane, Portland & Seattle R. R. 
(Oregon Electric Ry., Oregon Trunk Ry.), 

Tennessee Central R. R., Texarkana & Ft. Smith R. R., Texas 
Midland R. R., Texas & Pacific Ry. (Dennison & Pacific Suburban Ry., 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern Ry.), Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R. R., Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R., Trans- Mississippi 
Terminal Co., Trinity & Brazos Valley R. R. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. Co., Union Pacific R. R. (Oregon Short 
Line R. R., Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co.), Union Stock 
Yards of Omaha. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry., Virginian Ry. 

Wabash Ry., Washington Southern Ry., West Side Belt Ry. Co., 
Western Maryland Ry., Western Pacific R. R., Western. Ry. of Ala- 
bama, Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry., Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co., 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Monongahela Railroad. 

All union depot and terminal companies, a majority of whose 
stock is owned by railroads enumerated above. 


Article 1I1.—Clerical and Station Forces 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following amounts per hour: 


Sec. 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, 
sub-foremen, and other clerical supervisory forces............. 13 cents 
Sec. 2. Clerks with an experience of one (1) or more years in rail- 
road clerical work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other indus- 
tries, or where their cumulative experience in such clerical work is 
not less than one (1) Year ......ccccccccscccccccccscsccccceees 13 cents 
Sec. 3. Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one 
(1) year, and until an experience of one (1) year in such work entitles 
them to the increase provided for in Section 2.............. 6% cents 
Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, 
train announcers, gatemen and baggage and parcel room employes 
a SS RR i i ree eRe ey 13 cents 
Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator and telephone switchboard operators, 
office, station and warehouse watchmen, and employes engaged in as- 
sorting waybills and tickets, operating appliances or machines for 
perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering claims and other papers. 
gathering and distributing mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinders, and 
other similar work 0 cents 
Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys and other employes 
under eighteen years of age, filling similar positions, and station at- 
TOMGRMES ccccces RS Se pe ene SAE ETE LORE TES Y Dot Ly RIE 5 cents 
Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, store- 
room, stock room and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and 
Ss I CI iio bk.oko nsdn recede recsacccanammaxacs 12 cents 
Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be created or maintained, 
as the case may be, between truckers and the classes named below: 
(a) Sealers, scalers and fruit and perishable inspectors, one (1) cent 
per hour above truckers’ rates as established under Section 7. 
(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers. 
two (2) cents per hour above truckers’ rates as established 
under Section 7. 
— above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differ- 
entials. 
See. 9. All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses 
and warehouses, not otherwise provided for.................. 8% cents 


Article I1l—Maintenance of Way and Structures and Unskilled 
Forces Specified 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following amounts per hour: 


COP eee eee EERE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EHH EH EEE SEES 


Sec. 1. Building, bridge, painter, construction, mason and con- 
crete, water supply and plumber foremen, é€xcept such water supply, 
and plumber foremen as were paid under the provisions of Supple- 
ee Se STO OT GC SS are 15 cents 

Sec. 2. Assistant building. bridge, painter, construction, masof 
and concrete, water supply, and plumber foremen. and for coal whart. 
coal chute and fence gang foremen, pile driver, ditching and hoisting 
engineers and bridge inspectors, except such assistant water supply 
and plumber foremen as were paid under the provisions of Supple- 


meemt Ma. 4 te Gomeral Gudder MO. 80.o.6k.c oc csccisccccccccsccceces 15 cents 
Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, and assistant 
section, track and maintenance foremen..............eeeeeeee: 15 cents 
Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintenance of way and bridge and 


building departments, except those that come under the provisions 0 
the national agreement with the Federated Shop Trades...... 15 cents 

Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way and bridge 
and building departments, except those that come under the provisions 
of the national agreement with the Federated Shop Trades. .8% cents 

Sec. 6. Track laborers and all common laborers in the mainte- 
nance of way department and in and around shops and roundhouses, 
not otherwise provided for RETEM. .....cccceveccccccsccccceses 8% cents 
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Sec. 7. Drawbridge tenders and assistants, pile-driver, ditching Article VIII.—Stationary Engine (Steam) and Boiler Room 
and hoisting firemen, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watch- Employes 
men or flagmen, and lamp lighters and tenders.............. 814 cenis 
Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, 


such as engine watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue 
porers, coal passers (except those coming under the provisions of 
peat VIII, Section 3, this decision), coal chute men, etc..... 10 cents 


Article 1V.—Shop Employes 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following amounts per hour: 


Sec, 4... DET TORRE. ois ies cae a knew ganiasls sa wena 13 cents 
Sec. 2. Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
electrical workers, carmen, moulders, cupola tenders and coremakers, 
including those with less than four years’ experience, all crafts 
OE ORE a RCN ee Ee ON Re te ie a Eee er 13 cents 
See Regular and _s helper apprentices and helpers, all 
EE Ae EE re EE IRIS ere FUE RIES) BPO he a ER Pernt 13 cents 
ee, Be COR CI oo kkne hi iiss ddasicae en een eeswsnendwoes 5 cents 


Article V.—Telegraphers, Telephoners and Agents 


“Add to the rates established by or under authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration, for each of the here- 


inafter named classes, the following amounts per hour: 

Sec. 1. Telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard 
operators), agents (except agents at small non-telegraph stations as 
referred to in Supplement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article 
IV, Section c), agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, towermen, lever 
men, tower and train directors, block operators and staffmen..10 cents 


Sec. 2. Agents at small non-telegraph stations as referred to in 
Supplement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV, Sec- 
SE SON o-2-e-o ins Ds alongs PAS cSiase eres hea Nee Soa RS AE > Volare ee whe nee 5 cents 


Article VI.—Engine Service Employes 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the here- 
inafter named classes, the following amounts per mile, per hour, 


or per day. as the case may be, except in Section 4, as noted: 
Sec. 1—PASSENGER SERVICE. 
Per mile, 

Class. cents. Per day. 
ERRINCCTS GIG WIOCOPIIEN: 6.oc.6cscccicscccsscessesesions 8 $0.89 
POMC CCORL CF CU) < oc.csvcdiccscccsininewwececic ceeceis 8 -80 
SONS, SEED ais 0's cu Sct @ a: aes arknie bie auelan ees 8 -8) 

Sec. 2.—FREIGHT SERVICE. 
Per mile, 

Class. cents Per day. 
Engineers (steam, electric or other power)......... 1.04 $1.04 
ee: CONE OP GERD og is sccvccrcneeeeerebinesene wakes 1.04 1.04 
ES WARES, 554 5 5 oe. a, Wipers nell gnaw es woe Bemia laine elas Gee 1.04 1.04 

Sec. 3.—YARD SERVICE. 
Per hour, 

Class. cents. 
IOI Tice bse wd Bcotanehe Sinise ib Sas Whe wk OA Ream aio dwn sine Aalaeeeade 18 
IN OUR NOP EIN: «5.5.35 :5rm aed a dinia aleninia asdialaeil aw weralaeminne awarded is 
SEE CMMNENEIED - 5:6; 0,0.066-brie-ole essing: slarsin nipls heath He ad wicbis sate dates ale 18 

Sec. 4.—HOSTLER SERVICE. 
Note. Superseding rates established by or under the authority of 


the United States Railroad 
each of the hereinafter 
are established: 


Administration, 


and in lieu thereof, for 
named classes, 


the following increased rates 


Class. Per day. 
Oe eR Er ee en RTT ee RET ewe $6.24 
Ns IN 505 0:5 nle.5,'es area ore-aippd nae aa Sabla WERE OSs Rina aS 
IN aio .c ig te 5 isa aisle ach Osea ig GOAT kee ea Scala ate aba meal ogee eat ore 5.04 


Article Vil.—Train Service Employes 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the here- 
inafter named classes, the following amounts per mile, per day, 
or per month. as the case may be, except in Section 4, as noted: 


Sec. 1.—PASSENGER SERVICE. 
‘ Per mile, 

_ Class. cents. Per day. Per mo. 
ONIN 5s bo nes wigsa sais pin Sib orden aa tates .67 $1.00 $30.00 
Assistant conductors or ticket collectors.. .67 1.00 30.00 
Baggagemen handling both express and 

ES EE EE RUA Se EE 67 1.00 30.00 
Baggagemen operating dynamo .......... 67 1.00 30.00 
aggazemen handling express ........... .67 1.00 30.00 
MUBPCCTION osc ccccccaces Sacign Bieitac ons pael ce a eta .67 1.00 30.00 
lagamen and brakemen ...............02- -67 1.00 30.00 

Sec. 2.—SUBURBAN SERVICE (EXCLUSIVE). 
Per mile, 

. Clas cents. Per day. Per mo. 
conductors Ee Oe enn Re eee .67 $1.00 $30.00 
jicket ME os icing cscrarecopaceavadinue cieeeen “67 1.00 30.00 
wards performing duties of brakemen or 

a ANTE RARE OREN GS 5 HEROES .67 1.00 30.00 

Sec. 3.—FREIGHT SERVICE. 
Per mile, 

P Class. cents. Per day. 
Conductors NR ia a i a at ta 1.04 $1.04 
lagmen and brakemen (through) ................. 1.04 1.04 
ductors (local or way freight)........-....ssee- 1.04 1.04 
‘agmen and brakemen (local or way freight)...... 1.04 1.04 


Sec. 4.—YARD SERVICE. 


th Note: Superseding rates established by or under the authority of 
he United States Railroad Administration, and in lieu thereof, for 
“ach or the hereinafter named classes, the following increased rates 
tf established: 


: Per day, 

Maperc Tictecrsstessssts  sersecsesesseeseseesecserssseesneces 96 

6c eee eee eee 6.4 
DENNY. Six:o Salata Salas ae Sean eee eed eo DL eee 5.04 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority 
of the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following amounts per hours: 


Sec. 1. Stationary engineers (steam)......... Pee 13 cents 
Sec. 2. Stationary firemen and engine room oilers............. 13 cents 
Sec. 3. Boiler room water tenders and coal passers........... 10 cents 


Article 1X.—Signal Department Employes 


“Add to the rates established by or under authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration, for each of the herein-~ 
after named classes, the following amounts per hours: 


Sec. 1. Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen and signal 


Nh ELEN aR re ETN heer NR a Meee ee were 3 cents 
Sec. 2. Leading maintainers, gang foremen and leading sig- 

nalmen EEE ED Ee ee Nee REY ree 13 cents 
Sec. 3. Signalmen, assistant signalmen, signal maintainers 

Gnd GAMBIAE Sisal MAAIMERITIAIE . 0.6.6 coins o0s00escasecceeces 13 cents 
EF incon ae asa caw skasidwameteses Seaieiaid hea tasesae sate 10 cents 


Article X.—Masters, Mates and Pilots 


“Superseding rates established by or under the authority 
of the United States Railroad Administration, and in lieu thereof, 
for each of the hereinafter named classes, the following in- 
creased rates are established; provided, that these increases 
shall be applied only to railroad operated car floats, lighters and 
ferries and railroad operated tug boats propelling railroad op- 
erated car floats, lighters and ferries. 

SEC. 1—NEW YORK HARBOR 
Ferryboats. 
Per Month 


EN, MED A CII ia sooo 5 55a op Sse whee sensed ser 00 
SE, IE) ing 5. nv ecohie cia eee da awison weenie eens 150.00 
Tugboats and Steam Lighters. 
eee er eT ee $220.00 
Pilots (South Amboy, Perth Amboy and Port Reading coal 
I a act k gs ag viata Sen ck Gein toreraieiauire arel Svante aie eee i 


EL ee eee ee eR ee ern re 150.00 
SEC. 2 PHIL. ADELPHIA, CAMDEN AND WILMINGTON DISTRICT 
Ferryboats. 


Masters or nn MIEN 85.3. ola a) sca ahe- Sivacsia wwinavenrpae aia (a) $190.30 
BE SPRUE, CUIOED sia 5 io. os oi cie'e 0 v0 4.0 00000 s0seemens (a) 150.22 
Tugboats. 
I OR COIR ooo 55:56 0ikbds ea wiaidia sane sianiwieleniedeaeuis (a) $150.96 
IN ia Nh ret a, area Et ane aes algo lc ux eine ieee etd (a) 111.00 
(a) Based on 8 hours per, day. 

SEC. 3—NEW ORLEANS, ANCHORAGE, BATON ROUGE, VICKS- 
BURG, DELTA POINT, AVONDALE, ALGIERS, HARA- 
HAN AND GOULDSBORO DISTRICT 

Southern Pacific ‘‘Carrier.’’ 

PN ca sauce dats alt Steed rah hacd’ sani cavers caine a $230.00 

I S56 casrax daw wn WIS wEW 6 WSS 4s isla Blale wR ee SE 220.00 
Southern Pacific ‘‘Mastodon.”’ 

I i cearce Snacks 5. wiahad wc gh -essih te GIS Eo SG inks SNe WIR BIR word $230.00 

Se ID oo iia 5 a5 dk SR ei ae has wl Kd aid Wars Se maiEs saw 220.00 
Southern Pacific ‘El Vivo’ and ‘El Listo 

1 ERE RE REE SEER aT oe Mee nnd OC eee a ee ee RUE $155.00 
Southern Pacific ‘‘Restless.’’ 

Masters setae eects eee e eee ete n tess cesar ene eeeeesseecce ss 5 $180.00 
Louisiana-Mississippi ‘‘Albatross’”’ and ‘Pelican.’ 

I ie acta e ig 15 ors S aracicigne wane esa oacs aig ONE Kat Gaseeeauwe $230.00 

ARRESTS RS TENES SE ABR AS SECEDE Set Ee erie pe grey eee ERIN» 220.00 
Gulf Coast Lines “B. F. Yoakum.”’ 

MN IN desea rar 'osa 5 gai clo op aidiab osha s.aW ial aiwc aida eb SEE $230.00 

TU oot le eas ai hina Mea an eS aac eee ne 220.00 
Texas and Pacific “L. S. Thorne’ and ‘“‘Gouldsboro.”’ 

eR EE eee Neer inna rere ie ire ar WN Pom doce Sir Car a namo. $230.00 

ME cine aie'd ANSE Aaa RROD RIESE AEIIN TER oa aes 220.00 

Mates 140.00 
SEC. 4—NEWPORT NEWS, HAMPTON ROADS AND NORFOLK 


DISTRICT 


New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk R. R. Bay Freight Service, 
Tugs “Cape Charles,’’ ‘‘Parksley,’’ ‘‘Delmar,”’ ““Pocomoke, ” “Sal- 
isbury,’’ ‘‘Crisfield,’’ “Portsmouth” and ‘Norfolk.’ 


EE eM RRR Bai 9 DG IR CTI ad $250.00 
New York, + is eee and Norfolk R. R. Barges 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 16, 18. 

7 a Ra ih ee tate Ti atacie ai ona miele ia alacant as Sita ea $210.00 
New_York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Tug ‘Philadelphia.”’ 

Captains ais ieee Cat ceat a Ga alos tap iota ds Me beth ce arielecouh outeaa ako amie eo les ae . $191.75 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Tugs “Greer,” ‘Alice,’ ‘‘Hinton,’ 
‘“‘Wanderer” and ‘‘Helen.”’ 

NE alates alate a nie ai ea ark sted boas Salis law SR whee aews $160.00 
Norfolk Southern R. R. Tug. 

ME I ae sacs 3 a fase 549 9 pind ped  vklesslisvoamacelaisioe ia Wik miels eee $160.00 

I se nce oa Coreg An wk eU aes wise iaia Wislercigra ows 150.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Steamer ‘Virginia.’’ 

Master and pilot ......:. ips ise seta arb even wo in dh Snr ace (0 cao pa ra $215.00 

a ia aie ioc orks aie Swi a iors ow BING OO RGM owed oa Sa ed 160.00 

ions aig Sattar aa cc RiRn'6 Ld wipe @ ells sd Slovan Wigan fa 160.00 
Southern R. R. Ferry Steamer and Tug. 

CS ERLE LOOTED SE ODL TEE Ce $190.00 

I 5p cpa: 5 cote caine serabioarargierbiuie Kudu ardideive oK4 bana 180.00 

NE Sues aos neo itints wie coum nib a Grd Gah aabO Deia ee wn PL SRG 160.00 

EERE EDS ERIE TE RETURN tee np mere Med oh I Leche tee 145.00 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Tugs ‘‘Norfolk’’ and “Pinners Point.’’ 

RN 555 aaa vag ckceu ro cadre wk RialGwWis.scadaccde cee $190.00 

a Pe reas he pennies 180.00 
Atlantic Coast Lines R. R. Passenger Barge 

PE BSG aisesaixicicacascateas wate a ed ie oda ted $122.32 

Sec. 5.—PORT OF BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Tug “Liverpool.” 

| RRR ie SE Re OG Re ee ee $201.09 

BE ER are ir nto eee a ened aN NE PRS 147.00 


Article X!.—Other Supervisory Forces 
“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following amounts per hour: 





M72 THE 


ci, EO ER PET ee Peer eer ree eee ree 13 cents 
Yard masters and assistant yard masters............. 15 cents 


Article XI!l.—Miscellaneous Employes 


“Add to the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration, for employes in the 
hereinbefore named departments who are properly before the 
Board and not otherwise provided for, an amount (as per Sec- 
tion 3, Article XIII) equal to that established for the respective 
classes to which the miscellaneous classes herein referred to 
are analogous. The intent of this article is to extend this de- 
cision to a miscellaneous class of supervisors and employes, 
practically impossible of specific classification, and at, the same 
time insure to them the same consideration and rate increase 
as provided for analogous service. 


Sec. 1. 
Sec. 2. 


Article Xill.—General Application 


“See. 1. The increases in wages and the rates hereby es- 
tablished shall be effective as of May 1, 1920, and are to be 
paid according to the time served to all who were then in the 
carriers’ service and remained therein, or who have since come 
into such service and remained therein. 

“Sec. 2. The provision of this decision will not apply in 
cases where amounts, less than thirty dollars ($30.00) per month 
are paid to individuals for special service which takes only a 
portion of their time from outside employment or business. 

“Sec. 3. Increases specified in this decision are to be added 
to the hourly rates as established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration for employes now 
being paid by the hour. For employes paid by the day, add 
eight times the hourly increase specified to the daily rate. For 
employes paid by the month, add two hundred and four (204) 
times the hourly rate specified to the monthly rate. 

“See. 4. Each carrier will in payment to employes on and 
after August 1, 1920, include therein the increases in wages 
and the rates hereby established. 

“See. 5. The amounts due in back pay from May 1, 1920, 
to July 31, 1920, inclusive, in accordance with the provisions of 
this decision, will be computed and payment made to the em- 
ployes separately from the regular monthly or semi-monthly 
payments, so that employes will know the exact amount of 
their back payments. 

“Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these 
computations for back pay and the probable delay before the 
entire period can be covered, each month, beginning with May, 
1920, shall be computed as soon as practicable and, as soon as 
completed, payment shall be made. 

“See. 6. The increases in wages and the rates hereby es- 
tablished shall be incorporated in and become a part of exist- 
ing agreements or schedules. 

“Sec. 7. Except as specifically modified herein, the rules 
regulating payments of overtime or working conditions in all 
branches of service, and the established and accepted methods 
of computing time and compensation thereunder, shall remain 
in effect until or unless changed in the manner provided by 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 

“See. 8. It is not intended in this decision to include or 
fix rates for any officials of the carriers affected except that 
class designated in the Transportation Act of 1920, as ‘Sub- 
ordinate Officials,’ and who are included in the act as within 
the jurisdiction of this Board. The Act provides that the term 
‘Subordinate Officials’ includes officials of carriers of such class 
or rank as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall designate 
by regulation duly formulated and issued. Hence, whenever in 
this decision words are used, such as ‘foremen,’ ‘supervisor,’ 
ete., which may apply to officials, such words are intended to 
apply to only such classes of subordinate officials as are now 
or may hereafter be defined and classified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as such subordinate officials. 


Article XIV.—Interpretation of This Decision 


“Sec. 1. Should a dispute arise between the management 
and the employes of any of the carriers as to the meaning or 
intent of this decision, which cannot be decided in conference 
between the parties directly interested, such dispute shall be 
referred to the United States Railroad Labor Board in the 
manner provided by the Transportation Act, 1920. 

“See. 2. All such disputes shall be presented in a concrete 
joint signed statement setting forth: (1) the article of this de- 
cision involved, (2) the facts in the case, (3) the position of 
the employes, and (4) the position of the management thereon. 
Where supporting documentary evidence is used it shall be 
attached in the form of exhibits. 

“See. 3. Such presentations shall be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the United States Railroad Labor Board who shall 
place same before the Board for final disposition.” 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for May, 
1920, shows 10,197 ears held overtime—a percentage of 05.85— 
as against 6,595—a percentage of 04.03—for May, 1919. 
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COAL PRIORITY ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In Service Order No. 10, issued July 20, the Commission 
directs the railroads serving lake cargo coal mining districts 
to give preference and priority in car supply and movement 
for shipment of such lake cargo coal, each mine to load what. 
ever percentage of its production may be determined by H. y. 
Griggs, head of the ore and coal exchange at Cleveland. The 
order also directs the placing of embargoes against the supply. 
ing of cars for loading of other than lake cargo coal until the 
percentage determined by Griggs has been loaded for trans. 
shipment through the coal and ore pool at Cleveland. No lake 
cargo coal is to be reconsigned except on permit from Griggs, 
He is‘also authorized to change from time to time the percent- 
age to be furnished by a given mine for lake cargo coal loading, 

This order is to be effective from and after July 26 until 
further order of the Commission. It is intended to supply 
coal for the upper peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana and Canada. The order is in accori- 
ance with the recommendations of the railroad executives and 
coal mine operators, advised by the men who have operated 
the pool through which the coal is to be forwarded. The order 
places a distinct limitation on the business of mine operators, 
but the officers of their chief organization have consented to 
it because some operators have been carrying out their con- 
tracts, while others have not been observing them. 

The embargo will make it impossible for a recalcitrant 
operator to ship any coal unless and until he has furnished his 
share of cargo coal. After he has loaded his share he may 
have more cars for loading other kinds of coal. 

Service Order No. 10 is as follows: 

“It appearing, in the opinion of the Commission that. because 
of a shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, aggravated 
by unfavorable labor conditions which continue to exist upon the 
lines of each and all the common carriers by railroad subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act within the territory east of the 
Mississippi River, and because of the inability of the said con- 
mon carriers properly and completely to serve the public in the 
transportation of coal, an emergency exists which requires imme- 
diate action; and 

“It further appearing that the people in the territory com- 
prising the states of Michigan, upper peninsula, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Canada, 
are in a large measure dependent uvon bituminous coal which 
must be transported from mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wes! 
Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky to the said territory by rail and 
lake during the season of lake navigation ending about Novem- 
ber 1 each year. 

“It further appearing, that the rate at which coal has been 
and is now being transported to the said territory by rail and 
lake is not sufficient to meet its requirements or to assure peace, 
health and welfare to the people thereof. 

“It is ordered that until the further order of this Commis- 
sion, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company from coal mines 
west of Grafton, W. Va., and Meyersdale, Pa.; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
western lines from coal mines on main and branch lines west of 
Latrobe, Pa.; the New York Central Railroad Company from coal 
mines in the state of Ohio; Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany from coal mines on and east of the lines from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Jellico, Tenn.; the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany; the Hocking Valley Railway Company; the Toledo & Ohio 


Central Railway Company, the Pittsburgh & West Vil- 
ginia Railway Company, West Side Belt Railroad Con- 
pany, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Company, the Pitts- 


burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, Pittsburgh, Chal- 
tiers & Youghiogheny Railway Company, Montour Rail 
road Company, the Monongahela Railway Company, the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, Norfolk & Western Railway Company, Coal & 
Coke Railway Company, Union Railroad Company(Pennsylvania), 
the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway Company, Pittsburgh, Mc 
Keesport & Youghiogheny Railway Company, Kanawha & West 
Virginia Railroad Company and Long Fork Railway, each o 
which is a common carrier by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to give preference and priority in the supply of cars for and 
in the transportation of bituminous coal consigned to the Ore 
& Coal Exchange (the address of which is Perry Payne Build 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio), at any Lake Erie port for transshipmetl 
by water as a part of a pool or pools of lake cargo or bunkeragé 
coal at any such port; and to place an embargo on the supply 
of cars for or the movement of all other bituminous coal in Cal 
loads to any other consignee or destination; provided, that this 
order shall not apply to coal loaded in cars furnished, placed 
assigned under any order or direction hereinbefore or hereafter 
entered by the Commission; and provided further, that after 4 
producer and shipper of bituminous coal, served by any of said 
common carriers in the said territories, has on any day shipped 
to the said Ore & Coal Exchange at any of the said ports a per 
centage (to be determined and announced for each coal pro 
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July 24, 1920 


ducing district by H. M. Griggs, manager of said Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, who is hereby designated as an agent of the Commission 
therefor) of the total number of cars to which the shipper is en- 
tilled on the said day, then this embargo shall not apply to the 
said shipper for the remainder of the said day to ship the re- 
mainder of the cars to which he is entitled to any consignees and 
destinations he may desire, including the said Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, and the said lake ports. - 

“It is further ordered that bituminous coal in carloads 
consigned to the said Ore & Coal Exchange up to the percentages 
hereinbefore referred to shall not be subject to reconsignment 
except upon a permit and direction therefor issued by the said 
H. M. Griggs, who is hereby designated as an agent of the Com- 
mission therefor; which permit and direction shall be issued by 
him only upon a showing that the coal so to be reconsigned will 
go to a lake pool or pools. 

“It is further ordered that the percentages hereinbefore re- 
ferred to shall be subject to change from time to time by the 
said H. M. Griggs upon one day’s notice to the carrier or car- 
riers concerned. 

“Tt is further ordered that this order shall be effective on and 
after July 26, 1920, until the further order of the Commission. 

“And it is further ordered that copies of this order be served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof 
in the office of the secretary of the Commission at Washington, 
Dp. Cc” 

Plans to Expedite Movement 


Settlement of the lake cargo question by the issuance of 
Service Order No. 10, left unfinished the other phase of the 
general plan for hurrying up the movement of equipment, sug- 
gested by Chairman Clark’s letter to Daniel Willard, indirectly 
proposing that reconsignment should be limited to one move- 
ment. There was nothing definite in Washington at the time 
this was written as to the progress that was being made in the 
formulation of tariffs bringing about that change. The idea 
prevalent at the Commission was that the change in tariffs 
would be made in time to have it become operative before 
the end of July. 

The Commission’s suggestion that reconsignment be lim- 
ited in the way indicated had not much more than reached the 
hands of the carriers before the Illinois Commission came along 
with a suggestion that the privilege be entirely eliminated. 
The Commission, in a telegram to Chairman James H. Wilker- 
son, said it did not favor such drastic action. It pointed out 
to him that while it believed the privilege of reconsignment was 
being abused, it was also convinced that universal prohibition 
of reconsignment was unnecessary and would, if made, pro- 
voke much needless harm. 


It is understood the Commission fully discussed the sub- 
ject before authorizing the chairman to dispatch a letter to 
the carriers suggesting limitations and none of the material 
before it warranted going any farther than the suggestion that, 
as to coal, the privilege be limited to one change of destina- 
tion or consignee. It regarded suggestions of more sweeping 
action as evidence of panic rather than as evidence of an appre- 
ciation of the seriousness of the situation. 


Chairman Clark, in his letter to Daniel Willard, said the 
Commission was not prepared to say reconsignment of coal 
should ve prohibited, but he suggested that it would have to be 
an unusual situation that would call for more than one recon- 
signment. The letter said the carriers should submit tariffs in 
conformity with that view. It was as near an order as could 
be put out without making it, in form as well as in substance, 
an order to do a specified thing. 

There was a decided feeling among those interested that the 
carriers, knowing that the Commission had been thinking of for- 
bidding reconsignment of coal, would submit tariffs forbidding 
reconsignments except under unusual conditions, as, for instance, 
refusal of a car by a consignee, or failure of a car to arrive 
within a reasonable time, making necessary the diversion of 
another car to take its place, or something of that kind. Others, 
however, expected only an inhibition against more than one re- 
consignment. That, it was felt, would break up the practice, 
followed by some brokers and wholesalers, of hawking coal about 
until the maximum possible price had been offered. 

Advance reports to the Commission, from the Geological 
Survey, gave the commission on July 17 reason to believe that 
the steps it had taken were producing results. The information 
In advance of the regular weekly compilation issued on July 19 
showed that in the week ending on July 10, the average daily 
loading, for each working day, had risen to 1,917,000 tons. There 
were only five working days in that week, so the total produc- 
tion was only 9,803,000 tons. Had there been six working days, 
the week’s production would have been 11,764,000. The daily 
production for that week was greater than that for the corre- 
sponding week in any year except 1918, when the production was 
greater than ever before, reaching the enormous total of 579,- 
000,000 tons, much of which was not used and caused the big 
slump in the early months of 1919. 

But more encouraging than the high average per day pro- 
duction for the week ending July 10, were the reports as to what 
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had been happening the week ending with the day on which the 
Commission received the advance information mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. In a good many mines the production for the 
days of the week ending July 17 was running seven to ten per 
cent more than in the preceding week. The addition of only 
five per cent would bring the production for the week ending 
July 17 up to 12,118,000 tons. 

Inasmuch as the only change that has taken place in the 
last month has been an increase in the car supply, the conclusion 
of the men at the Commission concerned with coal supply prob- 
lems was that the mine operators were right when they said 
that the only thing holding down coal production was the lack 
of cars. The orders of the Commission were intended to cause 
an increase in the car supply so that the mine operators would 
not be able to point at the Commission and the railroads, and 
declare that their failure caused the suffering from the shortage 
in coal which many fear will be shown next winter. 

As to what causes the shortage, no two men can agree, 
though there is now an inclination to hold the abnormal foreign 
demand responsible for it. Europeans have become so accus- 
tomed to paying enormous prices for fuel that $10 a ton seems 
less than a bagatelle, while to an American, $10 a ton means 
a ruinous increase in the cost of manufacturing any article he 
has been selling at a fixed price. 

The foreign demand is so great that the operators could sell 
much more than they are selling, if they could get the vessels 
to carry more. The Shipping Board believes the Commission’s 
order giving preference to tidewater coal has cost that body 
$1,000,000 by reason of the falling off in exports of coal. New 
England buyers of coal, however, do not believe there has been 
much diminution in the exports because they have not been re- 
ceiving much more fuel than came to them before tide water 
coal received a preference. 

The demand for coal is particularly strong in Italy and 
South America, especially Argentina. The State Department has 
made representations in behalf of coal for the city of Rome, 
sending its representations to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Shipping Board also has made representations in 
behalf of export coal because of the employment of its ships in 
that trade. It has a direct financial interest in exports. New 
England people have asked it to allocate some of its ships to the 
New England trade and it has promised to do so. 

In Argentina the coal shortage has been so acute that Ar- 
gentians have been emulating the example of Kansans when corn 
was worth only ten cents a bushel. The people of Buenos Aires 
have been burning corn as fuel, because they could not obtain 
coal. Argentina is shut off from British coal on account of 
Britain’s agreement with France to send British coal to that 
country to relieve the shortage caused by the destruction of 
French mines by the German armies. The Germans at Spa had 
to agree to furnish 2,000,000 tons a month. That is not a mouth- 
ful in comparison with the demand which is being made on 
American mines, although the Germans vowed they could not 
furnish that much per month, over and above what they need 
for themselves. If, however, they are forced to furnish that 
quantity, the demand on British coa! for French consumption 
may fall off so that some of the South American demand may be 
met from the British supply. However, that relief will be small. 
It is likely to be too small to be noticed in the American market. 


Roads Plan Efficiency 


No orders have been issued or received in Washington 
putting into effect the program of the railroad executive adopt- 
ed in New York July 16. That program calls for an average 
daily minimum movement of freight cars of thirty miles; an 
average loading of thirty tons per car; a reduction of bad order 
cars to not to exceed four per cent; an early and substantial 
reduction of the number of locomotives unfit for service, and 
redoubled effort to bring about the return of cars to owners. 

Most of the time of the executives since the adoption of 
that program has been devoted to the making of plans to ex- 
pedite the movement of coal and the completion of the ad- 
vanced rate case. 


CAR SERVICE RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a circular addressed to all railroads, dated July 19, the 
A. R. A. car service commission revealed some of the rules the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has laid down for it in re- 
porting on the behavior of railroads in respect to car service 
rules issued by the car commission. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it has been known, has been using the American 
Railway Association as an unofficial agency for giving car dis- 
tribution orders. Thereby the federal regulating body saves itself 
the work of writing service orders. But the federal body has 
never admitted that it has been using the railroad organization 
for putting out the orders it deems essential. The circular is 
the first indication either has given, in writing, of the co-opera- 
tive character of the work they have been doing. The circular 
(CCS-59) is as follows: 

“The orders of the Commission on Car Service for the relo- 
cation of cars are mandatory and must be complied with, regard- 
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less of the effect upon distribution of empty cars for loading on 
the railroad with which the order is placed. In the event that 
compliance with any order so placed involves operating diffi- 
culty or undue hardship, the facts should be immediately pre- 
sented to the Commission on Car Service for consideration. Dis- 
cussion of the merits of an order must not interfere with per- 
formance in the meantime. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, which receives re- 
ports daily of the performance of each railroad on the orders of 
this Commission, has ruled that: 


1. The rate of delivery required by such orders should be main- 
tained within weekly periods so that at the end of each seven days 
the full delivery required for that period shall have been made. 

2. In the event of failure to maintain current deliveries through 
unavoidable operating difficulties, the accumulated deficiency must be 
made up at the rate of not less than 25 per cent of such deficiency 
each week until the order is up to date. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission requires from us a 
precise explanation in all cases where deliveries are not made 
in accordance with the schedule provided in the orders, and has 
informed us that in all instances where the order is not being 
given proper consideration by the individual railroad, it will be 
necessary to issue service order against the delinquent road.” 


RETURN OF CARS TO OWNERS 


The Trafic World Waslinyton Bureau 


In Supplement No. 1 to Circular C. C. S.-34 the A. R. A. car 
commission has advised the railroads as follows: 

“There have been questions raised as to the propriety of 
ordering cars not equipped with safety appliances moved loaded 
or empty to the owner, in order that they may be equipped in 
full compliance with the law not later than November 1 next. 

“The Commission on Car Service does not attempt to as- 
sure any special prerogative in this respect. The information 
given in Circular C. C. S.-34 that extension of time will prob- 
ably be denied and that penalties accruing because of such 
movements at the present time may be postponed until Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, is entirely correct. The actual necessity exists for 
getting these cars equipped not later than November 1 or penal- 
ties will undoubtedly be applied at that time and will probably 
be retroactive to March 1, 1920. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that all possible protection be thrown around these 
cars that they may be equipped according to the law. It would 
seem that the quickest and most effective way is to catch the 
cars where they are and have them equipped without attempting 
to return them to the home road for this purpose. If, however, 
it is found essential or desirable for any special reason the 
movement may be made in accordance with Circular C. C. S.-34 
without suffering the penalty until November 1, 1920. 

“Lists of cars reported not equipped and not on home roads 
will be issued shortly, following which it is urged that inasmuch 
as owners’ records with respect to these cars are probably not 
accurate in some instances that an inventory be made of every 
car reported on respective railroads to make sure that it is or 
is not equipped and then report to the owner and to this Com- 
mission or take such action as is necessary to comply with the 
law accordingly.” 


CAR MILE REPORTS ASKED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The American Railway Association’s car commission, in 
Circular C. C. S.-58, has asked all railroads to report the num- 
ber of miles made by each freight car in June, 1919, and in 
June, 1920. The figures are desired as an aid to the executives 
in the attainment of their ideal which, according to resolutions 
adopted in their meeting in New York early in July, is thirty 
miles per car per day as the best method for immediately creat- 
ing a larger supply of cars for the freight that needs hauling. 
According to Daniel Willard’s address to the Commission on 
July 8 at its hearing on Service Order No. 7, an increase of that 
kind would be equivalent to the immediate addition of 100,000 
cars. The information as to how many miles freight cars trav- 
eled in June of last year and of this year is desired as quickly 
as possible. 


ANOTHER BOX CAR ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another order intended to continue the flow of box cars to 
the grain growing territory that has been going on since May 
24, has been put out by the American Railway Association’s 
commission on car service. It orders railroads east of the Mis- 
sissippi to send into the territory west of that stream 25,500 
box cars over and above the number the ordinary car service 
rules require them to give their connections. 

That order is the third that has been issued on the subject. 
The first was put out by the I~terstate Commerce Commission, 
effective May 24. It required th» eastern roads to give to their 


western connections an excess of 19,800, usually spoken of as 
Just before it expired by limitation on June 24, the 


20,000 cars. 
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car service commission re-issued it, in modified form, requiring 
an excess of 27,900 to be sent in the next thirty days. That 
order is due to expire July 24. Before it goes out of existence, 
it will be replaced by another, requiring the eastern carriers 
to give their western connections an excess of 25,500 in the 
thirty days following the operative date of the re-issued order. 

The latest order is addressed to southwestern carriers more 
largely than hitherto. The southeastern roads are to make an 
effort to supply southwestern and western lines more liberally 
than hitherto. New England and eastern roads, however, are 
also to continue supplying the southwest, but the southeastern 
roads are to supply a greater percentage than hitherto. 

All these orders were and are intended to enable shippers 
to send to market, ahead of the new crop an unusually large 
farm holdover of 1919 grain. In March it was estimated that 
that farm holdover amounted to 165,000,000 bushels. 

A particular effort has been devoted to clearing up the ele- 
vator situation at Minneapolis, and, according to the view of 
the car service men of the American Railway Association, the 
situation there has been handled with success. They estimated 
the visible supply of grain at Minneapolis and related points, 
to have been on July 1, at about 8,000,000 bushels. On July 17 
they estimated it to have been reduced to about 4,000,000 bush- 
els and expressed the belief that by August 1 the elevators in 
that territory will be as nearly empty, and therefore ready for 
the new crop, as could be expected. 


EQUIPMENT CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The A. R. A. car service commission’s review of equipment 
conditions for the half-month ending July 15 is as follows: 


Box Cars.—There is an especially heavy demand for box cars. 
Complaint from shippers indicates the shortage is widespread. The 
distribution of box cars to equalize the shortage is being given close 
attention. There is a heavy movement of box cars to western roads 
in preparation for the heavy grain movement now commencing. This 
will involve further curtailment of box car loading in the east to 
meet the present emergency 

The demands for ventilated box in the southeastern section is 
especially heavy and the situation justifies constant attention. Out- 
standing instructions, calling for empty movement of ventilated box 
cars to vegetable-loading territory must be rigidly enforced. 

Automobile Cars.—Prompt movement should be given automobile 
cars to auto-loading territory. Ownership must be respected in load- 
ing such cars, except that cars may be moved loaded or empty to 
lower Michigan or upper Indiana or Ohio auto-loading points for 
loading with autos or trucks in accordance with the car service rules. 

Stock Cars.—Shortage of stock cars continues in stock-loading 
territory. The demand for stock cars in the south and southwest 
for watermelon and other perishable loading is also extremely heavy, 
making it imperative that these cars be not delayed. Stock cars 
should be handled with dispatch and in accordance with existing 
instructions. 

Refrigerator Cars.—Good movement of empty refrigerators to 
California continues, which is giving shippers a good supply of cars. 
Loading continues heavy and necessitates concentration on west- 
bound movement of empty cars. Requirements elsewhere, including 
cars for packing house and dairy products, continues active and 
loading is being reasonably well taken care of. 

Flat Cars.—An extreme shortage of flat cars for loading logs and 
piling still exists in the southern territory. In the central territory 
the demand for flat cars for agricultural implement loading continues 
to exceed the supply. 

Open Top Cars.—There was a substantial increase in placements 
for coal during the first half of July, attributable to Monday, July 5, 
peing generally observed as a holiday, and the effects of Service Order 
No. 7. There continues an acute shortage of mill gondolas in the mill 
districts and storage space is rapidly becoming exhausted. Efforts 
should be concentrated on moving this type of car promptly to the 
owners. Service Order No. 9, issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 13, defines coal cars as any having sides thirty- 
six inches or greater in height. This order should further improve 
the supply of coal cars for coal loading, and relieve the existing short- 
age at many of the public utility plants. 


REEVES COAL COMPANY EXPLAINS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Clark, of the Commission, has received from G. H. 
Reeves, of the Reeves Coal and Dock Company, of Minneapolis, 
a telegram in regard to a circular letter sent out by that com- 
pany saying that it had coal in transit which it would sell at 
$13 a ton. The letter was read by Chairman Clark at the car 
supply hearing July 10. It was handed to him by a witness who 
declared the letter was an example of the fact that coal could 
be obtained if those who needed coal were willing to pay the 
price asked. The contents of the letter also were discussed in 
connection with the use of the reconsignment privilege. The 
telegram from Mr. Reeves fcllows: 


Referring circular letter Reeves Coal & Dock Company read 
into records yesterday. In explanation will state coal bought from 
Inland Coal Company at price nine twenty-five F. O. B. mines. 
Freight rate mines to Manitowoc two fifty-two, making coal cost 
us eleven seventy-seven, and offered in circular at thirteen dollars 
F. O. B. Manitowoc. Margin of one twenty-three may seem eX- 
orbitant, but not so when taken into consideration we have dock 
at Superior, Wis., carrying crew of thirty men and have had no 
coal this season. Do not hesitate to state we are taking about 
fifty cents to dollar twenty-five per ton on all the all-rail coal we 
are getting, and that our net profits for month of June wil! not 
show fair rate interest on capital invested. Had we moved this 
coal over our dock at price we bought it for we would have been 
obliged to sell for higher price in order to come out even. 
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SOME TIPS FOR THE CARRIERS 


Mr. E. J. Pearson, President, 

N. Y,, &. o. 2 BS. .. 

New Haven, Conn. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the minority report 
on the $300,000,000 car fund, signed by yourself and Mr. Loree. 

I agree with you that with the exception of refrigerator 
cars there is, generally speaking, adequate equipment to take 
care of the business of the country if it is handled properly. The 
car statistics you quote are interesting, but they are not con- 
clusive in all respects. Anyone familiar with the situation knows 
that if the railroads would move cars more promptly—that is, 
turn them over more quickly—the present car supply would 
handle a great deal more traffic. This is true whether cars are 
loaded to their maximum capacity or to less than that capacity. 
The average car loading is not of itself of any particular value 
unless the loading is classified as to different commodities. The 
amount of freight loaded depends, in many instances, upon the 
kind of cars used. Obviously, loading in refrigerator cars, which 
are very often used for dead freight, would not reflect the load- 
ing that many shippers would accomplish if cars of greater capac- 
ity were furnished, and it must also be borne in mind that many 
cars are loaded by the carriers and are loaded considerably 
lighter than they would be if loaded by shippers. I have had 
occasion to call the attention of your company to your loading 
of lighterage freight in New York, in which many carloads were 
sent out loaded with less than the minimum carload weight 
called for by your tariffs, merely bccause your company did not 
take the trouble to stack the freight in the cars; the carriers 
are in position to remedy this, in some respect, by instructions 
to their own employes. Then, again, in an average loading of 
all freight there is the less-than-carload business for which, gen- 
erally speaking, you are responsible. There are grave doubts as 
to the advisability of loading less-than-carload freight to the ca- 
pacity of the car, because of the damage that results and the 
consequent loss to the railroads on account of claims. For less- 
than-carload traffic the carriers might very well consider the con- 
struction of lighter and smaller cars, but this is a problem on 
which I understand there is considerable diversity of opinion. 

Your recommendation that the carload minimum be in- 
creased does not take into consideration many factors that have 
to be considered in the transaction of the daily business of the 
country. Where it has been possible to do so without working a 
hardship on the public, the carload minimum has been increased 
very materially in the last five to ten years, but certainly you 
would not advocate an entire revision of the business methods 
of the country simply because the railroad have built larger and 
more expensive cars and would like to haul more freight in them 
than the commercial unit permits. The difficulty that I see with 
your proposition is that it not only ignores all factors that af- 
fect the buyer and seller, but also endeavors to place everything 
on the same basis as heavy commodities like coal, sand, and ore, 
which move in very large quantities and where it would work 
lo hardship if the carload capacity and minimum were double 
what they are. To apply your principle generally would have the 
effect of driving the small dealer out of business and concen- 
trating it in the hands of more powerful interests. Do you con- 
sider this desirable? 

The average mileage which the carriers make is a very ser- 
ius problem. This is a matter that is entirely in the hands of 
the carriers to remedy, and I believe that the solution of the rail- 
tad problem, to a very large extent, depends upon your ability 
t0 increase this mileage. 

Some time ago we made a study of the car movement, of 
approximately 2625 cars. Based upon an allowance of from 50 
t0 100 per cent over the shortest time that any car moved from 
tiven points to New England to arrive at what would be con- 
sidered a fair average time, there were, in round figures, 69,000 
tar days wasted by the carriers; in other words, if the carriers 
had made something like fair average time on these cars it 
vould have resulted in the use of 9,856 additional cars for one 
Week each, or 3285 cars for three weeks each, which is con- 
‘iderably greater than the number of cars included in the study. 
From the same territories from which these cars moved, based 
Won the fair average time as outlined above, the country would 
lave had the use of 4393 additional cars, or nearly 170 per cent 
Nore transportation than the carriers actually furnished—and 
ill this was due entirely to unconscionable delays on the part of 
he railroads. 
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I have, therefore, felt for several years that what the rail- 
roads are suffering from is not a shortage of cars, but failure to 
move cars with something like reasonable dispatch, and this is 
something over which the shippers have no control, but from. 
which they suffer greatly. The difficulty is not with the shipper, 
but with the transportation machine. I am speaking generally, 
and realize that there are times when the shipper is responsible 
for undue detention and where the railroad cannot avoid this 
very thing itself, but those are exceptional cases, and one will 
well offset the other; but taking the situation as a whole, your 
own figures show that here in New England the average deten- 
tion of all cars handled by shippers is less than two days, the 
free time allowed, which is a performance so much better than 
the railroads can show that I have been surprised that you should 
be such a strong advocate of penalty demurrage charges. 

In my opinion, a great deal of the difficulty with the car sit- 
uation at the present time, and the cause for so many cars be- 
ing in repair shops, is that they are loaded so heavily that they 
are damaged in starting and stopping the trains. In other words, 
you are carrying too much dead weight in the car for the lading. 
I have seen lately a very large number of cars on the railroads. 
loaded with freight with the ends protruding and the merchan- 
dise showing, indicating that the cars had been subjected to 
rough handling. 

I notice that you propose a change in the reconsignment, 
fabrication during transit and other similar practices, limiting 
many of these privileges and making a charge for others tending 
to reduce their number. I do not know just what you have in 
mind (if you know of any free services now being rendered along 
these lines we should be glad to have you tell us what they are), 
but if you were at all familiar with the necessities of business. 
you would know that reconsignment cannot be done away with 
without a great economic loss; that fabrication in transit is. 
something of as great importance to the railroads as to the 
shippers; that a reduction in milling in transit, which I assume 
that you cover under “other similar practices,” would result in 
all milling being concentrated in one section of the country. Is it 
possible that you think that the mills of New England, at which 
goods are milled in transit, should be done away with? I do not 
believe that you would find much support in this from the people 
you serve with your rails or at the hands of railroad men more 
familiar with traffic requirements. 

I also notice that you propose to limit the time on cars in 
transit billed in connection with water routes. I was under the 
impression that the New England lines desired to foster the 
water routes. If you had a lighterage system such as is in ef- 
fect at New York, which we have advocated but which the 
railroad oppose, it would be possible for you to deliver freight 
to the coastwise steamship lines by lighter, and the cars bring- 
ing this freight to Boston could be released promptly. These 
shipments are in transit, and your proposition to limit the time 
the shipments remain in the cars is something within your own 
control, if you see fit to exercise that control. If the railroads 
of New England are not to support the water routes, in my 
opinion it will not be many years before you will have less 
business than you have at present. Is it possible that you ad- 
vocate forwarding the business that is now handled by steamer 
and coastwise traffic to the all-rail lines, when you are congested 
and it is impossible for you to give anything like reasonable 
service? About the only routes that we have open when you 
are congested at your western gateways are the rail-and-water 
routes, and as you make more money on much of this business 
forwarded in connection with those lines than you make on all- 
rail business, I am surprised to note your suggestion to do 
something that would be harmful to these routes. Your sugges- 
tion savors strongly of the old railroad policy towards water 
lines. I thought that had about disappeared. 

You speak of detentions due to the use of cars for move- 
ment from shippers’ warehouses to the freight station. An in- 
vestigation of the situation on your line will disclose very few 
instances where cars are so used. This is the ferry car which 
the shipper loads after having made arrangements to forward 
it to a destination beyond your line. A short time ago your 
company made a rule that required shippers to load these cars 
to some transfer point on your line and you than went to the 
expense of transferring this freight, when if you had followed 
the practice that prevails in the west, these cars would have 
been forwarded well beyond the New England gateway without 
any expense to your company for rehandling. 

With respect to order bills of lading, I am surprised that 
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you should make any suggestion that the use of order bills of 
lading be restricted in any way. Is it possible that you do not 
understand the method that is used to finance the crops of this 
country? Any restriction of the use of the order notify bill of 
lading would be a restriction of commerce, and would result dis- 
astrously not only to the farmer, but to thousands of business 
men. The banking system of the country demands the order 
bill of lading; and while I realize that some railroad men are 
under the impression that the order bill of lading is used in- 
discriminately, if they had had any experience with the difficul- 
ties that shippers and consignees have on shipments billed to 
order, they would realize their mistake. Ask any banker who 
advances money on raw material or food products whether it 
would be possible to do away with the order bill of lading, and 
he would tell you that without it it would be practically im- 
possible to do business. Your suggestion in this respect ignores 
such broad fundamentals; it indicates a woeful lack of knowl- 
edge of how business is necessarily conducted. 

I note that you say that one-third of the life of a car is in 
the possession of the shipper or receiver. I do not know upon 
what you base your statement, but it must be obvious that such 
is not the case. Cars are weeks and months in transit, and 
yet our statistics show that the average detention by shipper and 
consignee is less than two days on each trip. Assuming that 
the full two days were taken, this would mean that on the 
average on carload movement loaded by the shipper and un- 
loaded by the consignee the average time in transit would be 
only 12 days. From your total number of cars it would be 
necessary for you to deduct all of the cars handled between 
railroad terminals where the railroad is charged with loading 
and unloading (L. C. L. freight). I am very sure that the sta- 
tistics of the country would not bear out such a statement. 
However, Mr. Willard, in an address June 29, 1917, to the offi- 
cers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, appearing in the B. & O. 
Employees Magazine for July of that year, made the statement 
that from a study he had made, cars were in the possession of 
the shippers 37 per cent of the time, 6 per cent of which was 
Sundays and holidays. Obviously the statement covered a very 
large number of cars engaged in short haul traffic, otherwise his 
statistics would not fit in with conditions that existed at that 
time and now exist. But the remarkable part of his statement is 
that only 11 per cent of the total time of a car is it actually be- 
ing moved—that is to say, of the 63 per cent of the time of the cars 
which he had under study, 11 per cent of that time the car was 
in actual movement, and for 52 per cent of the time the car 
was standing still in terminals, waiting to be switched, and other 
things of that kind. It must be obvious to any man who will 
look the situation squarely in the face that the remedy for the 
present situation is in a more efficient movement on the part 
of the railroad, and not in an increased number of cars still 
further to congest the terminals that are now already over- 
worked. 

I agree with you that the double-loading of cars is good only 
theoretically. I believe that the minimum should be all that the 
trade can stand’ without undue hardship, but that a car should 
be the unit and the carriers should not be charged with check- 
ing out and policing the carload freight for the purpose of get- 
ting two cars loaded in one except in rare emergeicies. 

There is so much in your report that goes to the heart of 
the railroad situation that it is surprising to me that the rail- 
road men cannot get together and endeavor to put some of the 
reforms which you suggest into practice—that is to say, cut 
down delays at terminals, increase the rapidity with which the 
car is turned over, and in that way supply the wants of the 
shipping public and not go to the enormous expense which is 
proposed, to build new freight cars still further to tax your 
already limited facilities. If the railroads need motive power, 
then they should advocate spending the money for that. 

Referring once more to the demurrage situation, I recall a 
conversation I had with you some months ago in the Belmont 
Hotel, in which you stated that the remedy for the present sit- 
uation was placing a $25 per day demurrage charge on all cars. 
That, of course, overlooks any failures on the part of the car- 
riers, and until the carriers are in position to improve their 
service after the cars are loaded and unloaded I do not believe 
that you will find anyone to agree either to your proposition or 
with you. Your own demurrage statistics, kept here in New 
England by all of the railroads, clearly indicate that a higher 
demurrage charge is not the remedy. When the roads leave 
empty cars standing for days on private sidings after the ship- 
ments are unloaded, or delay placing incoming cars, it does not 
set well with the shippers to have advocated a higher de- 
murrage penalty, when very frequently they are caught with 
demurrage through railroad failure to move cars promptly, with 
the consequence of having them bunched to such an extent that 
it is impossible to escape the demurrage charge. 

It seems to me a great deal of good could be accomplished 
if the railroads would get together with representative shippers 
and go into a discussion of this question, where each side would 
be given the'opportunity to endeavor to convince the other of 
the necessities of commerce as well as of the railroads, and 
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dispose once and for all of these theories which seem to be ad- 
vanced by railroad men who have never had any training in the 
business or traffic field. If you are right, there is no one who 
will be quicker to recognize it than broadminded shippers, and 
if they could convince you that you are wrong, it seems to me 
that it would result in more time for consideration of factors 
that are pertinent to the issue. 

In the meantime why not let up on the propaganda that 
makes it appear that if the shippers would only accept the un- 
necessary burden of additional expense which your suggestions 
indicate, the railroad problem would be solved, and make a real 
effort to move freight promptly after you get it so that the car 
supply will be increased. If the railroads will do this and suc- 
ceed, then the shippers will be more willing to listen to higher 
charges, but if you succeed your problem will be solved and all 
of us will be happier. What we object to is the effort to make 
it appear that the failure to adopt these so-called reforms which 
you suggest is the real source of the trouble, when both of us 
know it is your operating problem which you seem to have been 
unable to solve even before you were beset by strikes and labor 
shortage. 

W. H. CHANDLER, 
Manager Transportation Bureau, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston, Mass, July 12, 1920. 


RAILWAY ACCOUN TING INCOME 


Mr. Geo. B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Referring to your letter of June 15, 1920, Division 4, rela- 
tive to paragraph three of Section 209 (f) of the transportation 
act, 1920, dealing with the method of computing railway ac- 
counting income for the guaranty period, from March to August, 
1920, inclusive.: 

Wish to advise that I have read your letter over very care- 
fully, in which you invite carriers to submit briefs to the Com- 
mission on or before July 17, 1920, setting forth their views 
with respect to the interpretation and application of said pro- 
viso in this connection. My view of this paragraph relative to 
the basis of one-half of the average, annual maintenance expen- 
ditures and charges for each carrier for the year’s test period 
ending June 30, 1917. 

It does not seem altogether fair that the Commission’s de- 
cision should be that the carriers should not be allowed in ex- 
cess of one-half of the average annual operating expenses 
during the three years’ test period. The reason I say this is 
that the ties that we bought in the three years’ test period, de- 
livered on our right of way, were bought on an average of 40 to 
50 cents per tie, now ties cost us on the average of 98 cents to 
$1.08 per tie; a keg of spikes cost us during the test period $8.00 
and now it costs us $16.00 per keg; gravel used to cost us from 
40 to 50 cents and now it costs us from 90 to $1.00 per cubic 
yard. During the test period we had engines repaired and gen- 
eral overhauling done for $1,000 to $1,400 and now the same 
repairs of these engines and labor included cost from $2,100 to 
$3,380. The above figures are given you for illustration to show 
that it would not be fair to the railroad to only be allowed the 
half of the average annual maintenance expenditures on the 
basis of the test period of three years ending June 30, 1917. 

I do not believe it would be right for any railroad to go 
ahead and practically rebuild the road and equipment during 
this test period, and think the Government should pay for it, 
but if there was no more work, that is speaking in quantity, 
and the same work costs now twice as much as it did then, 
the carriers should be paid on that basis, and not the amount 
of money. For illustration, if a carrier replaced, any six months 
during any year of the test period, say 10,000 ties at 40 cents, 
would equal $4,000, and then the six months of guarantee period 
from March 1, 1920, to August 31, 1920, a carrier replaced 10,000 
ties that cost 80 cents, which equals $8,000 and not $4,000. The 
illustration above should be applicable to any other expel- 
ditures under the head of Maintenance of Ways, Structures and 
Equipment. 

C. C. LANCASTER, 
General Manager, Carrollton & Worthville R. R. Co. 
Carrollton, Ky., June 29, 1920. 


DELAY IN PAYING CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The United States Railroad Administration Division of Law 
Circular No. 24, issued at Washington, June 17, 1920, restricts 
the carriers and that all claims exceeding $250 must be re 
ferred to the regional claim agent for approval. 

We have found that this is working detrimental to the 
shippers and receivers; that it retards to a great extent the 
payment of claims; that the regional claim agents are not 
equipped with sufficient force with which to get out the work 
readily, and claims are being held indefinitely by these various 
regional claim agents’ offices. 

When Mr. Howard was manager of the claims section of 
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ihe Railroad Administration at Washington, in charge of freight 
claims, he stated that four months was sufficient time for the 
carriers to investigate the most complicated loss and damage 
claims, and claims should be settled within that time limit, with 
possible exceptions of some very intricate claims. 

We have found that the claims filed for $250 or more are 
very seldom settled within the four months’ period, at least 
that has been our experience, and our records show that less 
than 10 per cent are paid within the time limit. 

This new order of the U. S. Railroad Administration is an 
imposition on the shipping public and we believe that the claim- 
ants are entitled to interest on their loss and damage claims 
when the government holds them up for a period exceeding 
four months. 

We have asked the general counsel, James C. Davis, of the 
Administration, to give us an opinion on the above. 

There is another feature in connection with these claims 
that are being delayed by the regional claim agents’ offices, and 
that is that I believe the government should give to the claim- 
ant a record showing the time they received the claims in their 
offices and the time they are returned to the carriers. This 
does not necessarily mean that the government’s regional claim 
agent’s office would have to state whether or not it approved 
or declined the claim, but surely the claimant is entitled to this 
information. 

Chicago, July 10, 1920. 





Supplementing my letter to you of a few days ago regard- 
ing the delay of payment by the railroads and United States 
Railroad Administration of claims exceeding $250: 

The attached was received this morning from Mr. James C. 
Davis and you will note he admits that he cannot give us the 
information, stating when our claims are received in these re- 
gional claim agents’ offices and when they are returned to the 


earriers. This would be additional work and forces are not - 


adequate to give out this additional information. 

In my letter I asked Mr. Davis for an opinion and whether 
or not the government would consider favorably paying interest 
on claims held over four months; that in delaying payment of 
claims of merit by holding the claimant’s money was an 
imposition upon the public. 

Mr. Davis did not volunteer any explanation as to how he 
expected to take care of the additional amount of work which 
is bound to come to the regional claim agents’ offices since the 
limit has been reduced to $250. 

The other day I attended a meeting of shippers and re- 
ceivers and the consensus of opinion was that, as shippers and 
receivers, they were subject to an unfortunate situation; that 
the government had created these regional claim bureaus and 
in doing so had made “soft” work for a number of people and 
that the personnel of these various offices would like to see 
a rule made prohibiting any of the freight claim agents paying 
any claims unless they were referred to the regional claim 
agents’ office. This would give them a little more work and 
would hold them in office for a definite length of time. and, 
from the experience that we have had, I believe that this is 
about true. 

Associated Fruit Co., 
By J. E. Robinson, Vice-President. 
Chicago, July 16, 1920. 





I have your letter of July 10 with reference to furnishing your 
office with notice of receipt of claims by regional claim office. 
On account of limited forces at the disposal of regional counsel 
it will be impossible to comply with your request. 
James C. Davis, General Counsel. 


OBJECTIONS TO RULE NO. 43 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Rule No. 43, of the American Railway Association code of 
rules, and its interpretation has been causing the car owners 
and shippers millions of dollars in loss. The rule is as follows: 

“Damage or loss to any car, except as provided for in rules 32, 58. 
65, 68, 84 and 99, inside parts or concealed parts, are at owner’s risk.”’ 
Interpretation: “If a car in switching or road service, which has not 
heen derailed, cornered or side-swiped, develops defects, including a 
majority of all longitudinal sills, new or old. with resultant defects. 
should it be considered an owner’s responsibility?’’ Answer: ‘Yes.”’ 

Steel underframed cars are coming into owners’ shops in 
a worse condition generally than ever before. Protest to the 
carriers’ yardmasters, repairmen, etc., brings forth the same 
response in all cases. The reply is: “What can we do?” It 
used to be that trainmen or switchmen were penalized for 
pulling out a drawbar or breaking car in two, but now they 
can drop heavily loaded cars down onto an empty car resting 
against other heavily loaded cars without fear of reprimand 
except in the case the car should leave the track. 

Never in the history of shipping has the lading in the cars 
been so roughly used as at present. Strong oak tierces are 
battered and bent. It is a common occurrence to find cars 
where the tierces are braced to such an extent that they are 
still in their places, but with staves broken and bent. We have 
canvassed the matter with other shippers and the opinion is 
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the same in all instances. An extract from one of the letters 
voices the opinion of all—‘We regret to advise that we are also 
experiencing difficulty of this kind and do not recall that we 
have: had this same difficulty any other year.” 
Something should be done to correct this abuse of equip- 
ment and lading. 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 


Mason City, Ia., July 20, 1920. R. L. Ellis. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING TO MEXICO 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Traffic World of June 26 contained an article on page 
1187 pertaining to packing, billing and shipping of consignments 
destined Mexico. 

The marking and packing instructions carried in this ar- 
ticle conform to requirements on shipments destined to points 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, and should 
be of much value to shippers. 

The balance of the article is also quite valuable, but in 
some respects is not applicable to shipments .exported via 
Nogales or Naco, Ariz. The statement is made that shipments 
cannot be billed through to points in Mexico, and also that 
cars must be transferred at the border, or bond given guaran- 
teeing the safe return of the equipment to the United States. 
This condition exists on traffic destined points in Central Mex- 
ico, moving through Texas border ports. However, these re- 
quirements do not apply on shipments destined to points on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, as we enjoy 
through billing arrangements with lines in the United States, 
and foreign cars are permitted to come to our line without 
restrictions. 

In view of the fact that through bills of lading can be 
issued to points on our line, the following should be mailed to 
the customs broker at port of entry: Copy of bill of lading, 
copy of shipper’s invoice, and a copy of the packing list. With 
these documents the customs broker can arrange for the proper 
dispatch of the goods; and, if the other requirements mentioned 
in the article appearing on page 1187 of The Traffic World 
of June 26 are complied with, it will greatly facilitate the dis- 
patch of the merchandise. 

W. H. Francis, Vice-Agente General de Fletes y Passajes. 

Guaymas, Sonoro, Mex., July 17, 1920. 


PREFERENCE FOR FERTILIZER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the solicitation of the car commission of the American 
Railway Association, the fertilizer manufacturers have begun 
shipping fertilizer that will not be used until next year. The car 
commission asked that they hurry their season in the interest 
of car supply conservation. The idea of the railroad people was 
that the manufacturers should begin moving their product before 
the crop movement reached its maximum. 

As a rule the movement of fertilizer is not begun until about 
the maximum of the crop movement. Fertilizer for wheat is 
usually moved before the harvesting is begun. This movement 
is for the movement of fertilizer that must be used early next 
spring. 

With a view to carrying out the program the car service 
commission, in circular CCS-56, has advised all railroads, until 
further notice, to furnish, preferentially, seventy-five per cent 
of the requirements of fertilizer manufacturers. That is to say, 
if a manufacturer calls for 100 cars, the railroads serving him are 
to give him the preference over all other users of similar equip- 
ment up to seventy-five per cent of his requirements. The cir- 
cular is as follows: 








The movement of fertilizer for the present season has already 
begun, the season having been advanced at our solicitation through 
the National Fertilizer Association, with a view to helping out on 
the car supply. 

he movement is a seasonal one and it is directed that all roads 
will, until further notice, furnish preferentially cars for the loading 
to the extent of a minimum of 75 per cent of the actual daily re- 
quirements. 


WEIGHTS ON SAND, GRAVEL, ETC. 


In reduced rate order No. 759, issued July 21, the Commis- 
sion authorized the New Haven and other roads in New Eng- 
land to reduce the minimum weights on sand, gravel, and other 
materials of that kind. The application for that authority was 
made by the New Haven. Its application, No. 2601 was based 
on the fact that, owing to the shortage of open top equipment, 
shippers of crushed stone were compelled to use cars with low 
side-boards in which it was impossible to load even approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the marked capacity of the cars. Some 
cars constructed especially for the transportation of pig iron 
have sides only eighteen inches high and, while they can easily 
load 50 tons of pig iron in 100,000-lb. capacity cars, not more 
than about 60,000 pounds of crushed stone can be loaded into 
these cars. The application asked for authority to charge actual 
weight on cars loaded to cubical or visible capacity. The reduced 
rate order gives the desired authority. 
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DEMURRAGE AND CAR SAVING 


R. ,C. Munholland, manager of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau, has issued an elaborate pamphlet, containing several 
charts, the purpose being to show that a high demurrage rate, 
with straight rules, will bring about the car conservation always 
to be desired, not especially desirable in the present period of 
so-called car shortage. In his introduction Mr. Munholland says: 

“The distinction of having obtained national prominence by 
leading all other sections of this country in car conservation 
has always been enjoyed by our members, much to the amaze- 
ment and discomfiture of our eastern brothers, who have not been 
so fortunate. In fact, we have received numerous letters and 
commendations from prominent railroad and public officials on 
the results accomplished by favorable rules and rates. 

“With much reluctance we are now forced to, confess that, 
since our adoption of the national code of demurrage rules and 
rates some twenty-four months ago, our showing has ‘hit the 
toboggan.’ 

“It is an indisputable fact that the carriers are confronted 
with a serious problem to handle the increasing rail commerce 
of our land with an alarming shortage of equipment, due to an 
increasing accumulation of cars under load awaiting release. 
Many of the great railroad men and commercial organizations 
appreciate this condition, as evidenced by the number of articles 
appearing in various publications on the subject of freight car 
shortage, while pleas are being made by shippers to save car 
hours, which shows the trend of the public mind, since formerly 
car conservation was thought of only in car days. 

“The need for greater car conservation is concretely illus- 
trated through the re-establishment by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of terminal efficiency committees, and it devolves 
upon each and every one of us, as a potential factor of the whole, 
to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in every way pos- 
sible, having these goals uppermost in our minds at all times, 
viz., the clearing up of the freight jam; the regulation of traffic 
which will result in increased service, and supply cars when and 
where needed. 

“The car shortage menace vitally affects the financial wel- 
fare of the shippers and, in no less a degree, of the entire popu- 
lation—the laborer as well as the capitalist, through interfer- 
ence with their customary vocations, due to curtailment of trans- 
portation and shortage of cars to move the raw as well as the 
finished products of the land. The thought becomes uppermost 
in our minds how we can assist the railroads in securing car 
efficiency. 

“California is a producing state, and, with its heavy volume 
of outbound shipments, especially fruit, farm and lumber prod- 
ucts, it is at the mercy of the rest of the country in its efforts 
to secure needed equipment to market its productions and, in 
times of severe car shortage, is unable to obtain its proportionate 
share of the available supply. It is, therefore, self-evident that 
every ounce of car conservation must be obtained if we are to 
keep our heads above water and avert a disastrous loss to our 
shippers. 

“It has been our invariable practice to sell the shipper, not 
demurrage, but car conservation, however in this we are encour- 
aged or discouraged by the backing we have in the shape of 
stringent straight rules and a high demurrage rate to force the 
delinquent shipper to load and unload cars promptly. 

“Our long experience in car detention matters in our several 
states under different rules and rates permits of but one conclu- 
sion, i. e., that a high demurrage rate and straight rules alone 
will secure the results desired. 

“At the present time, owing to conditions having been 
brought home to them, shippers are more than ever inclined to 
co-operate with the carriers in any fair measure that will bring 
about their salvation. It has, therefore, been our thought that 
a campaign of education should be inaugurated to convince the 
shippers, as well as the carriers, that stringent straight rules 
and an increase of demurrage rates are absolutely necessary if 
we are to tide over the present crisis. 

“In the charts that follow herein we are showing the fluctua- 
tions under various rules and rates which even a layman can 
understand. Figures used in preparing charts were taken from 
our monthly reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and our various state commissions; they are, therefore, 
authentic and their accuracy can be relied upon. 

“Charts are complete to April, 1920, inclusive. 


Analysis of Chart No. 1 
TOTAL CARS REPORTED 


MGs onden s adwenaied <ecaaheunade eee maaan 190,488 cars 
es, I, Es oven cms ee deh eekedsenesonweneeeec 100,988 cars 

The peaks covering the greatest number of cars reported occurred 
in different years as follows: 

August, 1910 and 1916. 

September, 1914. 

October, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

Valleys 

arg Me by Mg ROL TET CET OTT TR 55,186 cars 
EE | rt: 114,328 cars 
ats The valleys covering lowest number of cars reported occurred as 
ollows: 

January, 1916. 
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February, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1917, 1918 and 1919 
March, 1912. 
Average 


Average care DAMGled MGMT «ooo. iccccccccvessesevessescs 122,400 cars 

Note.—We have shown opposite number scales at left and right o: 
all charts short lines to designate average per month for entire periocg 
to April 30, 1920. By glancing across or laying a string or rule, you 
will readily ascertain the comparative fluctuation above or below this 
average. 


“During the period the $6.00 rate was in effect on state and 
$1.00 on interstate traffic, July 1, 1909, to April 30, 1911, there 
were 2,291,552 cars reported. From July 1, 1918, to April 30. 
1920, when the demurrage rate was $3.00 for the first four days. 
$6.00 for the next three and $10.00 thereafter; also a $2.00 rate 
for first four days and $5.00 thereafter on all traffic; there were 
oe cars reported, an increase of 779,550 cars, or 34.02 per 
cent. 

“It is said the car shortage at the present time is 200,000 
cars. Say the average cost per car is $2,000.00, it would require 
a total investment of $400,000,000.00 to overcome the alleged 
deficiency in equipment, not to mention interest, taxes and de- 
preciation thereon. 

“Does it appear to you like a sane business policy by the 
same ethics governing commercial business to tie up capital. 
incur depreciation, interest and taxation on sufficient equipment 
to carry the peak load of four months of the year, when traffic 
is normal or sub-normal for the balance of eight months of the 
year? Since the public pays in the long run, would it not be 
better to have strict car conservation 365 days in the year and 
have equipment available when needed? if all abuse of equi)- 
ment were cut out it would enable carriers to operate with less 
equipment, thereby avoiding congestion on line as well as at 
terminals, make rapid movement en route and in general reduce 
the cost of operation and secure maximum efficiency in the sery- 
ice, which will be reflected in the freight rate. 

“T claim there never has been a car shortage in this country, 
but that through abuse of equipment there is, and always will 
be, a deficiency of empty cars available for loading, until such 
time as the proper corrective measures are put into actual 
practice. 


Analysis of Chart No. 2 
TOTAL CARS HELD OVERTIME 


Peaks 
TI Ns ini ds daca Kobleh ba ncdaksdseuen dur 10,846 cars 
ee re eee 2,292 cars 
The peaks covering the greatest number of cars held overtime i} 
different years occurred as follows: 
January, 1909 and 1913. 
September, 1911 and 1916. 
October, 1908, 1912, 1914 and 1917. 
November, 1910, 1918 and 1919. 
December, 1915. 
Valleys 


A ee. ee ee ee 1,290 cars 
I iio. b cs nae:d senda el eale @a-smdeesaiadanawes 4,430 cars 

The valley points occurred as follows: 

February, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1916, 1917 and 1918. 

March, 1908 and 1915. 

May, 1914 and 1919. 

July, 1909. 

Average 


Average cars held overtime monthly................cceee0- 3,800 cars 

As in the case of total cars reported, as shown in Chart No. 1, the 
high and low peaks in cars held overtime occurred in October and 
February. 


“During period July 1, 1909, to April 30, 1911, when there 
was a $6.00 rate on state and $1.00 rate on interstate traffic. 
there were only 44,712 cars held overtime; whereas, from July 1. 
1918, to April 30, 1920, when the rate was $3.00 for the first four 
days, $6.00 for the next three days, and $10.00 thereafter; and 
$2.00 for first four days and $5.00 per day thereafter, there were 
149,238 cars held overtime or under demurrage, or an increase 
of 104,526 demurrage cars or 233.78 per cent. 


“The effect on railroad operation under the $6.00 demurrage 
rate is typically expressed by a superintendent of a transconti- 
nental carrier as follows: 


The $6.00 rate has increased the supply of empty cars to fill orders. 
as shippers are careful to order no more than are needed, and to 
name the date on which they are wanted. It has increased the avail- 
able track room at stations, prevented congestion or blockades at ter- 
minals and added to the efficiency of the switching service. Shippers 
are alive to the fact that they will be taxed $6.00 per day, and in con- 
sequence give the matter of loading and unloading preferred attention. 
In all, shippers have taken very readily to the change, and, everything 
considered, the $6.00 rate has been a distinct success, both in keeping 
cars moving and getting a more equitable distribution of equipment. 


“From the man in the firing-line, the local freight train con- 
ductor: 


Since the $6.00 rate has been enforced, it has helped our work at 
non-agency stations, as well as at stations where agents are located. 
very much, and, I might add, in one-half the time it took before. |! 
also notice that parties who used to take the full limit, now sometimes 
unload in twenty-four hours. I have heard parties say that it was 
cheaper to pay one dollar a day than to take their teams off other 
work. I have also heard them say it-was cheaper to pay one dollar : 
day than to rent a place to store freight. In my opinion it was best 
for all when the $6.00 rate went into effect, for it Sen surely worked 


for the good on the Pasadena and Duarte branches. I have not heard 
a word of complaint from anyone. Sometimes I have thought it was 
rather hard in stormy weather when hauling was bad, but-the parties 
found a way to release the cars before they would pay six dollars. 
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“Manifestly a high demurrage rate has this effect on the 
average railroad man and shipper, that, when a car earns $6.00 
a day it is thought of in terms six times greater than if the rate 
were only $1.00 a day, and, it naturally follows, is handled and 
conserved accordingly. 

Analysis of Chart No. 3 
PER CENT OF CARS HELD OVERTIME 


Peaks 
Biiatiest, JAViuary,, TOO x oo. soiosiscisiencs:0s0w:0-saie vie :s'e Sbeiess eweeccielee 09.39% 
Lowest, December, a rt ae lice ia ath ilar dale wo ied arcana tan 02.68% 


The peaks covering greatest per cent of cars held overtime for 
each year were as follows: 


January, 1908, 1909, 1913 and 1916. 
November, 1918 and 1919. 
December. 1910, 1911, 1912, 1914, 1915 and 1917. 
Valleys 
eee. MN Bod 6 Waa g qaieiarie adie de WeSrow se sa DewN ewe eres 01.41% 
ee ee ee rere errr re rrr Tee 05.44% 


The valleys covering lowest per cent of cars held overtime were 
as follows: 

February, 1910, 1912, 1916, 1917 and 1918. 

April, 1911. 

May, 1914. 

June, 1919. 

August, 1905. 

September, 1909 and 1915. 

October, 1915. 

Average 

Average per cent of cars held overtime per month............. 03.05% 


“During the period July 1, 1909, to April 30, 1911, when there 
was a $6.00 rate on state and a $1.00 rate on interstate traffic, 
the percentage of cars held overtime was 01.95 per cent, while 
during the period of July 1, 1918, to April 30, 1920, when the 
rate was $3.00 for the first four days, $6.00 for the next three 
days, and $14.00 thereafter; also $2.00 for first four days and 
$5.00 thereafter, the per cent of cars held overtime leaped to 
04.86 per cent. or an increase of 02.91 per cent, or practically an 
additional three cars for each hundred handled. 

‘Note the greatest per cent of cars held overtime occurred 
in December, indicating that market and business conditions at 
that time are the cause of cars being held in excess of other 
periods. 

“It is fitting at this time to quote the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in granting our members authority 
to increase rate on interstate traffic to $3.00 per car per day, 
which went into effect on May 1, 1913, same being their opinion 
No. 2079, Investigation and Suspension Docket Nos. 83 and 83A: 


Proposed increased demurrage charges in the state of California 
applicable upon interstate shipments were suspended by the Commis- 
sion. After full hearing; Held, That upon this record the carriers have 
abundantly sustained the burden of proof to show that the increased 
charges are reasonable; and, Held further, That under the circum- 
stances here shown it is not unjustly discriminatory against California 
or against shippers or receivers in California to maintain higher de- 
murrage charges at points in that state than are contemporaneously 
maintained in other states served by respondents. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated. 

On this record there can be no doubt that respondents have shown 
that the conditions in California are substantially different from those 
obtaining in other states which they serve. The benefits derived by 
the shipping public in California as well as by respondents from the 
higher demurrage charges on state traffic are conclusive and unchal- 
lenged. Under the circumstances here presented it does not appear 
that the higher demurrage charge in California than at other points 
on respondents’ lines is unjustly discriminatory against the California 
shipper or receiver, or unduly preferential to shippers and receivers at 
other points on respondents’ lines. It does not at all follow that in 
withholding disapproval of the proposed increased demurrage charge 
in California the same action would follow elsewhere where conditions 
are different, but on the record as here made it is impossible to find 
otherwise than that respondents have amply met the burden cast 
upon them by the statutes of showing the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increased charge, and the order of suspension will be vacated 
as of January 6, 1913. 


“Considering that the purchasing value of a dollar has de- 
preciated 100 per cent and the present cost of operation increas- 
ing at the same ratio since April, 1910, when we had the $6.00 
demurrage rate on California state traffic, it is apparent that to 
produce the same result as obtained during the period the high 
rate was in effect, would now require a rate equivalent to $12.00 
per day. The present rate of $2.00 a day is the cheapest storage 
of any character in our land and as a result cars are being used 
as display rooms and storage warehouses instead of exclusively 
for transportation purposes for which they were built and the 
capital invested. 


Analysis of Chart No. 4 


TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS 


Peaks 


RR | PR a. 5 sios ca ccwern es Wad sve Ueaeeineeileneoees $95,004.00 
Sl EE ee re ere 14,280.00 
The peaks in net collections per month were as follows: 

January, 1909, 1913 and 1919. 

August, 1910, 1911, 1916 and 1918. 

October, 1908, 1912 and 1917. 

December, 1914 and 1915. 

Valleys 

nawmees Memeo: BORG ios ing cnc nao casiwwsksce een sean nnees $ 5,750.00 
PE TE, I cada catraink hve iced me oretws nig varias Basia bites menaaie 27 

The valleys in net collections per month were as follows: 

February. 1911. 1915 and 1916. 

March, 19106, 1917 and 1918. 

April, 1908 and 1913. 

May, 1914 and 1919. 

September. 1909 and 1912. 
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Average 
The average net collections per month for entire period..... $20,500.00 


“It is only natural that there should be fluctuations in the 
net collections for the simple reason that adjustments of dis- 
puted accounts are made twelve months in the year, but the 
figures here given are of interest to shippers, representing as they 
do the actual amount of money for which they are penalized by 
reason of detaining the carriers’ equipment. 


“Hspecially is it of interest to note that the net collections 
during the period of the $6.00 rate on state traffic with $1.00 
on interstate—July 1, 1909, to April 30, 1911—were $239,004.00, 
while from July 1, 1918, to April 30, 1920, when there was only 
a $3.00 rate for the first four days, $6.00 for the next three days, 
and $10.00 thereafter, and a rate of $2.00 for first four days and 
$5.00 thereafter, the net collections were $1,149,063.00 or an in- 
crease of $910,059.00 or 380.77 per cent. In other words, the in- 
creased cost to the shippers, because of the present low demur- 
rage rate, amounts to an actual loss of $37,891.00 per month or 
$1,263.08 per day. Surely so large an amount is worthy of the 
utmost consideration because it bespeaks not only the loss in 
car conservation, but the financial loss as well. As usual the 
consumer pays while he is awake as well as asleep. Is it not a 
fact that if this waste were eliminated, or materially reduced at 
least, it would have a most wonderful effect on the car supply 
by a material increase in the number of cars available for load- 
ing and wipe out the abominable car shortage? 

“There are no statistics available showing car conservation, 
if any, obtained elsewhere throughout the United States or the 
amount of demurrage collected annually, but we reprint for your 
information, and as food for thought, George Hodges’, Chairman 
of American Ry. Assn. Committee on Relation Between Railroads, 
letter published in September, 1916: 


I note in the September 8th issue of the Railway Age Gazette 
(page 394) you commented upon the performance of the California 
Demurrage Bureau in the release of freight cars under the $3.00 rate. 
The following statement will compare the performance of California 
under the $3.00 rate with the rest of the country under the $1.00 and 
$2.00 rates provided by the National Demurrage Code during the 
months of February, March, April and May, 1916: 


—UNDER NATIONAL CODE— 
$1 $1 and $2 
February April 


California 
Total for Rate $3 for 


and March and May 4 Months 4 Months 
Care RemGtOd osciccisccaccs 4,219,926 4,494,520 8,714,446 491,866 
Cars released in 24 hrs. - 
| eee 2,626,986 2,900,337 5,527,323 388,803 
go ee 62.3 64.5 63.4 79.0 
Cars held over free time. 670,113 739,004 1,409,117 8,545 
Po” ere 15.9 16.4 16.2 1.74 
Cars held more than 3 
days over free time.... 182,679 186,380 369,059 858 
POTCOMIARO occccccccses 4.3 4.1 4.2 0.17 
Demurrage accrued ...... 1,422,039 1,963,838 3,385,877 49,128 


If the $3.00 rate with no “Average Agreement” had been in effect 
and produced the same results in territory under the National Code, 
the number of cars held over the free time during this period would 
have been 151,631 instead of 1,409,117, a decrease of 1,257,486 (89.24 
per cent) and the demurrage charges would have amounted to $871,878 
instead of $3,385,877—a decrease of $2,513,999 (74.22 per cent). 

I call particular attention to the percentage of cars released in 
the first day of free time and the percentage held over free time, 
together with the percentage of cars held to exceed five entire days 
from the time of placement. 

This is the basis of our own feeling that the demurrage rate 
— be increased to prevent the continued use of equipment as 
storehouses. 


“The potent factors in this showing are as follows: 


Other 

California Territory 
Cars released in 24 hours free time............. 79.00% 63.4% 
fe eS eS ee a ere 1.74% 16.2% 
Cars held more than 3 days overtime........... 0.17% 4.2% 


“Using above figures as a basis for the demurrage paid annu- 
ally in this country, it could be roughly estimated at $1,000,000.00 
a month or $12,000,000.00 a year on domestic traffic alone. Now 
shut your eyes for a moment and grasp the immensity of these 
figures and think what could be done with this vast sum of 
money if put intc improvements and enlarged storage facilities 
and installation of mechanical devices to bring about the desired 
result, i. e., heavier loading of cars and quick release of equip- 
ment held for loading as well as unloading, hence the solution 
of the whole problem. 


Analysis of Chart No. 5 


AVERAGE NET COLLECTIONS PER CAR REPORTED 
Peaks 


SE I oa ian 45 WSS So WO ASW aSe Roe ams $ .6382 per car 
pS eS ee ne .1087 per car 

The peaks in the net collections per car reported were for months 
as follows: 

January, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1916 and 1919. 

August, 1918. . 

September, 1917. 

November, 1910. 

December, 1912 and 1915. 

Valleys 


lent. Dee: BONS ois sos dc cracdeeeasswieeacndan $ .0406 per car 
i SO ee re ene .2044 per car 

The valleys in net collections per car reported were during months 
as follows: 

February, 1916. 

March, 1910 and 1918. 
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April, 1913 and 1917. 

July, 1911. 

August, 1908 and 1919. 

September, 1909, 1912, 1914, 1915. 

Average 

The average monthly net collection per car reported was $ .1700 
per car. 

“It is illuminating to note that the demurrage cost to ship- 
pers for each car handled under the $6.00-$1.00 rate was only 
$ .1043 while under the following sliding scale rates of $3.00, 
$6.00 and $10.00, and $2.00 and $5.00, it jumped to $ .3742 for 
each car handled, indicating a net saving of $ .2699 for each 
car had the old rate continued in effect, or an increase of 
269.09 per cent. Surely no shipper could ask for a better ar- 
gument in favor of a high demurrage rate and stringent straight 
rule. The net collection per car reported can be likened to a 
tax on every car loaded and unloaded, and the possibility of 
a net saving of 27c on each carload of freight handled is easily 
understood, even by a layman, as it is a net gain to everyone 
concerned. 

“The advantages of a high demurrage rate are fully appre- 
ciated by most progressive shippers as exemplified by the testi- 
mony of one of the largest lumbermen in the west before the 
I. C. C. in I. and S. Docket 83-A, pages 2, 3 and 4, as follows: 


After actual experience under the several demurrage rates which | 


have been effective in California during the last three years, the con- 
clusion has been reached that shippers have much less trouble in se- 
curing cars under the higher demurrage rate than under the lower 
charge. It has been found that there is a direct relation between a 
high demurrage rate and a sufficient car supply. The higher demur- 
rage rate has not been a burden, but has been a positive advantage. 

During the period when the $1.00 demurrage rate was in effect, 
payment of demurrage charges was very common, but since the higher 
rate became effective upon state traffic, the amounts paid have been 
almost negligible. During the year 1910 the .......... Lumber Com- 
pany shipped 3,662 cars out of San Pedro and 372 cars out of Los 
Angeles, and during this entire period only $59.00 in demurrage charges 
accrued. In 1911 the .......... Lumber Company shipped out of San 
Pedro 4,465 cars and out of Los Angeles 419 cars, but $15.00 in demur- 
rage accruing during the year. 

Various large lumber dealers in Los Angeles have been interviewed 
and have expressed themselves in favor of the higher demurrage rate. 

A shipper who is subject to a demurrage charge of $6.00 per day 
will hustle to get his car unloaded, but has no such incentive when 
the charge is but $1.00 a day. 


“As further testimony, from the president of one of our 
most popular draying concerns: 


The only demurrage we have paid during this period has been on 
such cars upon which it accrued before they were turned over to us 
for handling. We always make it a special point of unloading cars 
within the free time allowed, even where it is necessary at times to 
exercise special energy to do so, for the reason that the $3.00 per day 
demurrage charge is a considerable tax and a definite incentive. 

“For a period November 1, 1913, to October 31, 1914, when 
the $3 rate was in effect on all traffic in California, fifteen of 
our largest drayage concerns handled 14,332 cars and but $48 
demurrage accrued. Believe you will agree that the showing 
made by these draymen is an excellent example of what can 
be accomplished by systematic handling. 


Conclusion 


“Would now ask that you review these charts carefully to 
get the dramatic effect of the ever increasing upward tendency 
in each chart, especially during past two years under uniform 
code of rules, showing that the burden for shippers and carriers 
is becoming greater as we make history. To illustrate: Not- 
withstanding a decrease of 200,000 cars reported in the past 
24 months, ending with April, 1920, over the previous similar 
period, there was an increase of 78,000 cars held for storage 
purposes, or an increase of 76 per cent, and ‘the worst is yet 
to come,’ demurrage collections increased 133 per cent. 

“The tabulation below shows comparative increases and the 
results thereof, when the $6 demurrage rate was in effect on 
state traffic and a $1 rate on interstate traffic, July 1, 1909, to 
April 30, 1911, and when there was a rate of $3 for first four 
days, $6 for next three, and $10 thereafter; also a rate of $2 
for first four days and $5 thereafter, July 1, 1918, to April 30. 
1920. 


Total Per Cent of Avg. Net 
Cars Held Cars Held Collection 
Total Cars Over- Over- Net Per Car 


Reported time time Collections Reported 
July 1, 1909, to April 


; ae: Serre § 44,712 01.95 $ 239,004.00 § -1043 
July 1, 1918, to April 

UM, BOBO cvicccccocccse BOER Ree 240088 06.66 1,149,063.00 .3742 
WMGTOGDO oc cccviccvsons 779,550 104.526 02.91 910,059.00 2699 
a ee eee 34.02 233.78 380.77 269.09 


Loss in car days, 426,063. 

Based upon 7-day trip would be equivalent to 14,932 lost car trips. 

Based upon 50 cars per train would be equivalent to loss of 
2090 trains. 

_ Total ears lost, based upon 40 feet per car, would be equivalent 
to 791.86 miles of empty cars. 

Total cars lost would make a string of empty cars reaching 
practically from San Francisco to 60 miles east of Yuma, Ariz. 


“It should be borne in mind that during period July 1, 1909, 
to April 30, 1911, when the $6 rate was in effect on state traffic 
the $1 rate remained in effect on interstate traffic, with the re- 
sult that the showing in our analysis of these charts is not 
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as favorable as it might be on account of using total figures 
for both classes of traffic. 

“It will be interesting at this time to refer to charts which 
we published in i917 segregating state and interstate trafiic 
for comparison of the per cent of cars held overtime, or cars 
earning demurrage on state traffic, which comprised 80 per 
cent of the total, under a $6 rate, with those held on interstate 
traffic under a dollar rate, example of which is shown below: 


Highest Lowest Average 
Interstate .:(Rate $1.00) Nov., 1909, 07.74% Feb., 1910, 04.30% 05.68% 
BE secees (Rate $6.00) Nov., 1909, 01.51% Feb., 1910, 00.87% 01.07% 


“Surely this magnificent car conservation performance on 
California state traffic, i. e., practically only one car in every 
100 handled held under demurrage—speaks louder than any 
comment we could make, for it was a fact that our shippers 
and carriers experienced no noticeable car shortage during pe- 
riod $6 rate was in effect. 

“In the face of this showing is it any wonder there is a 
car shortage, and that conditions can be tersely termed ‘rotten’? 
And, bad as they may be here, we know that they are worse 
elsewhere. 

“It should be borne in mind that our previous good show- 
ing is entirely attributable to a high demurrage rate and 
efficient straight rules, as the ‘average agreement’ was not in 
effect at any time prior to federal control within the states 
of California, Arizona and New Mexico, and we succeeded in 
having that ‘nightmare’ removed in the state of Oregon by 
initiative act on the part of Oregon Public Service Commission, 
just prior to federal control, but, with the advent of Director- 
General’s Order No. 7, January 21, 1918, it was forced into our 
entire territory and still remains in effect. 

“Having tarried with us thus far the natural question arises, 
What is going to be done about it? In our opinion the situa- 
tion calls for drastic action and we would, on this account, be 
inclined to recommend a flat demurrage rate of $10.00 per day. 
However, we want the other fellow to have a chance and will, 
therefore, recommend the adoption of our old efficient straight 
rules in a business man’s tariff, with a minimum demurrage 
rate of $5.00 a day, with an increase of $1.00 in this rate, ef- 
fective on the first day of every succeeding month until the 
desired result is obtained, i. e., real car conservation. 

“Stop a moment to consider this proposal. Can you real- 
ize that the shipper who now uses cars for warehouse purposes, 
if faced with the prospect of a prohibitive demurrage rate in 
the immediate future, will stop his procrastination and arrange 
for the speedy improvement and enlargement of his handling 
facilities, increase his warehouse capacity, install all labor sav- 
ing devices and in every way possible guard against the ac- 
crual of such demurrage charges, and which will produce the 
thing so much desired by all. viz., real car conservation and 
demurrage saved will eventually pay the cost? 

“We have reason to believe, owing to the fact that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the past made exception of 
this territory, when they permitted our members to inaugurate 
a $3.00 demurrage rate on May 1, 1913, while the rate else- 
where at that time was $1.00 a day, that they will again make 
an exception if proper representation is made in joint agree- 
ment between the shippers and carriers in this territory. 

“The attitude of our efficient Railroad Commission of Cal- 
ifornia is plainly stated in part in their general letter of Jan- 
uary 8, 1918: 

We have suggested to the Director General that if his increase 
of demurrage rate is not effective to release cars promptly free 
time be cut down or eliminated. 


“The uniform demurrage rules and rates now in effect have 
not produced results. Their application has conclusively tended 
to increase both car detention and demurrage as amply illus- 
trated in charts presented. The California Commission has 
always worked for efficient rules and a high demurrage rate 
and legislated against the average agreement in the best in- 
terest of shippers and carriers alike. It is therefore manifest 
we would have the support of that tribunal in any reasonable 
measure that would afford the desired relief. 

“If only five per cent of the cars handled are held over- 
time, and assuming that each per cent represents an individual 
shipper, why should ninety-five shippers out of every one hun- 
dred be made the ‘GOAT,’ and why don’t the progressive and 
conscientious shippers and railroads of this country say i0 
those who abuse cars: ‘As the main contributors to car short- 
age, hereafter you will pay the cost in a high demurrage rate 
or release cars within free time allowed, that neighbor ship- 
pers may use them for transportation purposes.’ ” 

Mr. Munholland then makes the following recommendations 
for car conservation: 


Changes in Demurrage Rules and Regulations 


1. Increase demurrage rate to minimum of 5.00 per car per (a) 
with an increase in rate of $1.00 per day at first of each succeeding 
month, until real car conservation is obtained. 

2. Abolish the average agreement. 

8. Restore stringent and efficient demurrage rules similar ‘0 
our Tariff 1-I, reproduced in this pamphlet. 
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4. Reduce free time on cars for loading to twenty-four hours, 
computed from actual spotting of car. 

5. Reduce free time on export freight to a minimum of ten 
days or a maximum of twenty days, computed from arrival at Port 
of Exit. Shipping or embargo permits to be issued by one office 
for all rail lines. 

6. Compute time on all cars held for unloading from 8 a. m. 
instead of 7 a. m. as at present. 

Reduce free time on tank cars to twenty-four hours. 

8. Eliminate extension of free_time account weather conditions. 

9. Charge demurrage for all Sundays and holidays after expira- 
tion of free time. 

10. On cars ordered and not used assess charge of $10.00 when 
line haul involved, and $5.00 when moved from a point within 
switching limits. P 

11. Provide for collection of demurrage when dunnage is not 
removed from cars or cars are used for “garbage cans’ by con- 
signees. 

12. Provide for collection of demurrage when carrier is prevented 
by causes beyond its control from removing cars from industrial 
plants after release. 

13. Reduce free time on all cars and commodities to twenty- 
four hours in the event foregoing changes do not provide desired 
car conservation. 

Furnishing Notices of Arrival of Cars. 

14. Give telephone notice of arrival on all cars received as 
quickly as possible, and confirm by postal card. 

15. Whenever possible mail postal card notices of arrival twenty- 
four hours of the day—seven days of the week. 

16. Give advance notice to consignees of carload freight to en- 
able them to take delivery immediately on arrival. : e 

17. Encourage grain and produce dealers to establish clearing 
offices for purpose of receiving arrival notices and give disposition 


of carload freight. 
Car Distribution. 


18.’ Censor car orders at time given and accepted by carriers 
to prevent misuse of cars. 

19. Accept only car orders given in writing. 

20. Place identification tags on all cars for loading to prevent 
misappropriation of empties and insure delivery to proper party. 

21. Do not assign cars to any particular service unless kept 
fully employed at all times. ; 

22. Give preference when possible in furnishing cars to those 
who will load them promptly and heavily. 

23. Eliminate use of railroad equipment for dray or cross- 
town hauling, except where absolutely necessary. 

24. Employ competent, well paid car distributors and assistants 
with full authority to make proper distribution and prevent misuse 
vt equipment, eliminate cross-hauls and follow up delayed loads. 

Demurrage Bureaus. 

25. Re-establish efficient demurrage bureaus throughout the 
United States. 

26. Demurrage Bureaus should publish monthly figures on car 
detention caused by cars being held for prospective loading, delays 
in spotting cars for unloading or pulling cars after released, or any 
other railroad delay. 

27. To assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in arriving 
at remedial demurrage regulations, demurrage bureaus should pub- 
lish statistics for each station monthly, showing cars released before 
free time began in first and second day of free time, as well as cars 
under demurrage and the length of detention, charges and disposi- 
tion of the same. (We are doing this at the present time and 
expect beneficial results in a large measure.) 

Terminal Charges. 


28. Reconsignment rules to be reconstructed, exceptions omitted 
and enforcement placed in hands of demurrage bureaus. 

29. Provide charge of $10.00 on every car set out, held and 
picked up for inspection and grading of contents. 

30. Provide charge of $10.00 on every Shippers’ Order, notify car. 

31. Provide spotting charge of $5.00 on all cars constructively 
placed or held for spotting, account consignee unable to receive 
them. 

32. Provide charge of $1.00 per day on all tank and other private 
cars stored on carrier’s rails. 

Train and Yard Movement 

33. Prevail on shippers to have cars ready to move and bills 
of lading in hands of agents in time to move forward by first 
switch or train service. 

34. Classify cars when placed in trains with regard to station, 
track and industry destination to save switching at terminals, 
avoid congestion and “bottling up’’ of yards. 

35. Put on extra trains, when necessary to move cars set out 
at sidings to reduce tonnage, bad order, ete. 

36. Reduce tonnage of trains so they can “hit the ball’? and get 
over the road without breakdown in power, avoiding excessive car 
delay and setting out cars short of terminals. 

37. Standardize time and number of switches to be given daily 
by yard engines. 

38. Ise switch foreman’s work list as a check on work per- 
formed and to give time cars are spotted and pulled from industries. 

39. Have disposition slip made on every car received in yard and 
follow up with shipper or railroad employees religiously until car is 
released. 

40. Install track scales at strategic points to avoid back or out 
of line hauls and delay of equipment. 

41. Install compressed air tube system wherever practicable to 
facilitate handling of waybills, car and disposition orders to expedite 
switching or movement of cars.in trains. 

42. Arrange for leasing power belonging to industries or con- 
tractors whenever possible to do switching and relieve power short- 
age. 

43. Make light repairs to cars in yard without switching to 
repair track. 

44. Advance train clerks to work ahead of local trains to. pre- 
pare their work. 

Miscellaneous. 

45. Agents should refuse to accept Bills of Lading for shipments 
destined to terminal points unless consignees’ street and telephone 
number are shown, and the name and number of the track on which 
ear is to be unloaded. 

46. Unload and store contents of refrigerator cars if not re- 
leased within free time. 

47. Terminal Efficiency Committees should have Inspectors sta- 
tioned at important stations to report fresh facts for Committee’s 
action and sub-committees should be formed at all large terminals. 

48. Restrict use of railroad telegraph wires with priority given 
‘o train movement, then to car handling and other business to follow 
in order of importance. 
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49. Impose penalty for detention of cars containing compan) 
freight and publish statistics showing departments responsible. 

50. Publish statistics on delays in repaining bad order cars and 
follow up closely. 

51. Establish joint car inspectors at interchange points to pre- 
vent disputes in application of Master Car Builder’s rules. 

52. Place all minor railroads that are common Carriers on a per 
diem instead of a demurrage basis. 

53. Encourage shippers to employ public draymen to handle team 
track cars as they are the most efficient car releasers. 

54. By analysis and comparison encourage shippers to enlarge 
facilities and install improved appliances to release cars quickly. 

55. Allow agents a percentage of all net demurrage charges col- 
lected at their station. 

56. Number warehouses, doors or designate spots where cars are 
to be placed. 

57. All car orders and biils of lading should be samped with 
date and time issued and received by agent at originating point. 

Have advance man ahead of local trains, Signal Maintain- 
ers or Track Walkers take check of cars at blind sidings to save time 
of local freight crews and protect demurrage. 

59. All diversions, whenever practicable, to be handled through 
— telegraph lines to relieve railroad wires and insure quicker 
action. 

60. More speed in placing embargoes at the commencement of 
a congestion of cars consigned to any part or point. 

61. Make special arrangements with Post Office Department to 
speed up delivery of post card notices of arrival of carload freight. 
(This plan has been followed out herttofore with great success.) 

62. Encourage industries to install devices for doing their own 
inter-plant switching. 

638. Paving of public delivery tracks and removal of obstructions 
preventing quick release of cars. 

We do not claim that these suggestions are a ‘‘cure all” or can 
be adopted everywhere, but it goes without saying that, where 
possible and practicable, any efforts extended that will save car 
days is well worth the test and results will speak for themselves. 


ASKS PROMPT UNLOADING 


The Pennsylvania System (Eastern and Central Regions) 
has issued the following appeal to the public for the prompt 
unloading of open-top cars: 

“Your attention is invited to service orders Nos. 7 and 9, 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which are 
printed in full herein, and particularly to that part of service 
order No. 9 reading as follows: 

It is further ordered, that all common carriers by railroads within 
the territory hereinbefore described be, and they are hereby authorized 
and directed, until the further order of the Commission to place 
an embargo against the receipt of coal or other freight transported 
in open top cars suitable for coal loading, as hereinbefore defined, 
by any consignee and against the placement of such open top cars 
for consignment to any consignee who shall fail or refuse to unload 
such coal or other freight so transported in coal cas and placed for 
unloading within 24 hours after such placement, until all coal or 
other freight so transported in coal cars and so placed has been 
unloaded by such consignee. 

“Under dates of August 29, 1918, and July 17, 1919, we 
issued ‘An Appeal to the Public for the Prompt Unloading of 
Coal Cars,’ from which we quote below: 





Coal production as it relates to car supply is referred to in ‘Fuel 
Facts,’ published by the United States Fuel Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dated August 1, 1918, as follows: 

“Two factors limit the production of bituminous coal. The first of 
these is transportation. Bituminous coal cannot be dug from the 
ground and stored at the mine. Every hour that a mine produces 
coal there must be available at the mouth of the mine railroad cars 
= carry the product away. If the cars are not there, production 
stops.”’ 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is bending every effort to keep cars 
fully supplied to the mines. The fullest possible use of coal cars can 
only be secured by the most prompt unloading on the part of con- 
signees. Where proper facilities have been provided, a car of coal, if 
given prompt attention can be unloaded within a few hours and re- 
leased for immediate return to the mines. 

. May we not count upon you for this most important assistance 
in the production of coal? 

“A most hearty response was made by the receivers in 
general to these and other appeals for prompt unloading of 
cars, issued at various times during and subsequent to the war, 
which co-operation is gratefully acknowledged. The conditions 
today are acute and co-operation is necessary to make possible 
the satisfactory transportation of coal for domestic, industrial 
and public utility uses. To this end an earnest appeal is made 
for renewed co-operation on the part of all receivers of freight 
along the following lines: 

“1. That all open-top cars, loaded with coal, coke or any 
other commodity, be unloaded immediately upon being placed 
for delivery. 

“2. That, where not now in existence, trestles or mechan- 
ical devices for the expeditious unloading of coal or other lad- 
ing be installed. 

“Your co-operation in the direction indicated above will, 
to a large extent, contribute to a maximum production of coal. 
May we not again count upon you for this most important as- 
sistance, which is so vital to every receiver of coal?” 

The appeal is signed by Walter Thayer, general coal freight 
agent, Eastern Region; J. C. Venning, general coal freight 
agent, Central Region; and H. C. Clevenger, coal freight agent, 


Central Region. 


Getting the traffic news each day makes it easier 
to keep informed. Subscribe for THE DAILY 
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PACKAGE FREIGHT, THE STEP-CHILD 


(By T. D. Guthrie, Traffic Manager, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association.) 

Food articles and other merchandise handled by wholesale 
grocers are generally bought and transported to the jobbing or 
distributing points in carload quantities, the distribution thereof 
to surrounding trade territories being largely accomplished by 
employing that agency in transportation known as the less- 
than-carload branch of railway service. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association has had occa- 
sion within the last few months to assemble data bearing upon 
the transportation situation as pertains to the handling of less- 
ecarlot traffic, and enough information is at hand to warrant 
certain conclusions. 


Generally speaking, the service rendered by the railroads 
in the handling of less-carlot freight is far from satisfactory. 
The L. C. L. freight service is in a rut, so to speak; I say in 
a rut for the reason that this state of affairs has existed for 
a long time, covering a period of fifteen, perhaps twenty, years 
or more, during which time few, if any, changes of consequence 
have been made affecting the situation as a whole. It is true 
that occasional improvements of a local nature have been made 
here and there, when tonnage offerings overtaxed existing fa- 
cilities, and some additional package cars, routes and the like, 
put into service; but, with few exceptions, the railroads are 
today attempting to handle this ever-increasing class of im- 
portant traffic under substantially the same methods in vogue 
years ago. From all appearances, the idea of really going about 
to modernize this branch of the service to insure expedition in 
the handling and movement of freight has been the one plan 
furthest removed in the minds of the railway managements. 

In advertising the growth and advantages to be had in a 
city, and in showing visitors around and through its modern 
factories, manufacturing plants, canneries, bottling works, cot- 
ton mills, wholesale distributing establishments, and the like, 
all equipped with labor-saving devices of every description— 
on every hand an atmosphere of up-to-date business development 
and efficiency—it is seldom the case, and this is particularly 
true in the South, that there can be pointed out along with 
this truly wonderful development a really modern, up-to-date 
railroad freight receiving or delivering depot. They are few 
and far between. 


Tracing Less-Carload Shipments 


Take from the suspense basket the letters and telegrams 
tracing some less-carload shipment that is long overdue and 
see what, if any, information has been furnished by the car- 
riers; then try to get in touch with the local freight depot by 
telephone to ascertain if it has arrived, and see how much 
information you can get concerning it; then visit the freight 
‘station. What first comes to notice upon approaching the av- 
erage freight depots in our cities? It is the long line of trucks 
and drays waiting their turns to load and unload, with an 
atmosphere of congestion on every side. These lines and con- 
gestions have been steadily increasing and gathering momentum 
in recent years. Shippers protest and appeal to the railroads 
for relief, but the railroad managements do nothing. Delay 
appears to be the order of the hour, the day and the year. 

Upon entering the building and passing out into the sta- 
tion warehouses, where the freight is received and delivered, 
one is immediately impressed with the lack of adequate force 
and proper facilities to speedily and economically handle and 
accommodate the tremendous flow of less-than-carload freight. 
Here and there a few freight checkers with pad and pencil 
are to be seen, surrounded more or less by drivers of trucks 
and drays awaiting their turns to check in and out the freight 
they are delivering or taking away. Others are to be seen car- 
rying, dragging or hand-trucking what they have brought or 
come after. The old railroad hand-trucks of pioneer railroad 
days for moving and transferring freight are in evidence every- 
where, over the warehouse floors, on the platforms, in and out 
of the box cars, all bumping, rattling and squaking complain- 
ingly along, according to the degree of speed they are moved 
by the straining, perspiring and worn-looking pushers behind 
them. Truly the situation is distressing. 

There are few, if any, signs of modern labor-saving devices 
having been installed to facilitate and expedite handling, cut 
down expenses and avoid loss, damage and waste. No electric 
trucks. No floor or overhead tracks indicating motorization of 
warehouses, platforms or car facilities. No electric warehouse 
machinery for hoisting and handling quickly and safely heavy 
loads. No arrangements for properly caring for perishables, and 
comparatively few cars for handling perishable products in 
L. C. L. service. These and other things that could be done 
to improve the service are woefully lacking. Under present 
transportation facilities, schedules, equipment and methods of 
handling less-carload freight, it seems difficult for the railroads 
to handle even the ordinary local one-line shipments satisfac- 
torily, and as to the traffic passing over several lines en route 
to a destination, one, three, five or seven hundred miles re- 
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moved from the point of origin, the handling of it with dispatch 
is by far more often the exception than the rule. The whole- 
salers are aware that even on the lines where through package 
cars are operated they can place little, if any, reliance on pack- 
age car schedules. Delays in the handling and movement of 
this class of traffic are constantly occurring from the time it 
is first received from the shipper for transportation until actual 
possession is taken of it by the consignee at destination. 


These Peddler Cars Enjoyed Dispatch 


During the Interstate Commerce Commission hearings last 
fall of the packer cases (I. C. C. Dockets 10745, Sub.-No. 1, and 
10745-Southern and National Wholesale Grocers’ Associations, 
respectively, et al. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads, et al), hundreds of pages of testimony were entered 
in the record showing the unreliable and unsatisfactory service 
accorded the majority of wholesale distributors of less-carlot 
traffic. In certain instances testimony was to the effect that 
the railways, in handling the packers’ peddler cars were main- 
taining fairly dependable schedules on this traffic and were 
transporting these peddler cars with dispatch approaching ex- 
press service. Instances were cited where the railroads were 
hauling peddler cars from five to seven hundred miles and 
accomplishing deliveries of contents at destinations quicker than 
on less-carload traffic passing through the freight stations for 
the same destinations when originating at cities less than one 
hundred miles away. It was evident that on peddler car routes 
schedules for these cars were being maintained exceedingly 
well, and in comparison with other merchandise package freight, 
peddler car shipments were being delivered with extraordinary 
dispatch. It is therefore evident that such a thing as dispatch 
and reliable schedules on less-carlot freight is by no means 
impracticable of accomplishment. It is well known that much 
of the delay occasioned in the handling and movement of less- 
carload freight occurs at the terminals, break-bulk and inter- 
change points. It is the removal of the causes of delay at these 
particular points that will enable the railroad managements to 
take a long step toward remedying the situation. 


Co-operation from Wholesale Grocers 


Wholesale grocers, individually and through the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, are endeavoring to co-operate 
with the carriers in numerous ways to reduce loss, damage and 
delays. The following, from Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation Bulletin of June 20, 1920, addressed to the wholesale 
grocers of the United States, is worthy of note in this respect: 


Among the important resolutions passed at the association’s 
recent annual convention in St. Louis was the following: 

‘Whereas, a great deal of loss and unnecessary waste is now ex- 
perienced through the use of containers which are of too light mate- 
rial or of faulty construction, be it resolved by the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, that we urge manufacturers to put up their 
products in such containers as will be suitable to the weight and char- 
acter of their goods and thereby place their products in the final 
hands of the retailer in proper condition.” 

The matter of insecure containers has become a subject of very 
great importance to wholesale grocers. W. H. Gatchell, assistant to 
the vice-president, Southern Railway System, in addressing the con- 
vention, made the statement in the course of his remarks, that before 
the war period and before the railroads were taken over by the gov- 
ernment, the railroads of the country were paying in loss and damage 
claims $35,000,000 per year, but for the same class of claims the 
figures for last year were over $200,000.000. He suggested that “if the 
manufacturer who sells you your commodities does not deliver them 
to you in such a manner or in such condition that you can 
immediately deliver them back to the carrier for safe ecar- 
riage to your consignee, then tell him about it. Tell him 
where the weakness of his package lies.” In this sugges- 
tion, we believe, lies the remedy for the situation and _ the 
object of this bulletin is, first, to urge upon every wholesale grocer 
the importance of taking up with each manufacturer whose shipping 
cases are proving unsatisfactory the matter of furnishing better ship- 
ping cases, and second, that of urging upon each one the importance 
of bringing to the attention of this office the name and address of 
any manufacturer who is _ not using substantial shipping eases, 
together with as complete details with respect to the deficiency as 
possible, in order that we may intelligently handle the matter direct 
with such manufacturer. 


Trap and Station Order Cars 


In order to assist the carriers in forestalling congestions 
at freight stations, reducing expense, loss, damage and delay, 
most wholesale grocers and other large distributing agencies 
have, from time to time, increased their use of the trap and 
station order cars, and with their own forces are loading into 
these cars direct from their warehouses a large volume of 
traffic that would otherwise move over the freight station re- 
ceiving platforms. To the casual observer it would seem that 
the freight loaded in these cars would at least move with dis- 
patch, but often such is not the case. This is due, in many 
instances, to lack of adequate switching service and the delays 
occasioned, on trap cars, in transferring contents into other 
cars at the freight station or transfer points, and on station 
order cars, at the break-bulk and interchange points. The use 
of trap and station order cars has relieved the situation to some 
extent, but the service is yet far from satisfactory and, as a 
matter of fact, is growing more unsatisfactory as time passes. 

Improvements on a large scale seem necessary to effect 
appreciable relief. In my opinion they should be made with 
as little delay as possible, as this condition of affairs cannot 
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continue a great while longer without seriously hampering dis- 
tribution. : 
The Express Problem 


There is another situation affecting the efficiency of the 
less-carload branch of railroad service which calls for early 
correction. This has to do with express privileges. Under con- 
tracts the railroads have with the American Railway Express 
Company they receive 50% per cent of the gross revenue 
earned by the express company on the transportation of all 
its express traffic on the carriers’ lines. The railroads profit 
under these contracts, and it is to their interest that the ex- 
press company be, at all times, well fed with tonnage. Then 
comes the express company with its claims that it is also en- 
titled to a profit out of the express traffic and petitions the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to make further 
increases in express rates in order that it mey earn this profit. 
But is it right that the public, in order to enjoy an express 
service, should be required to pay both of these profits? Is it 
not fair to assume that one of the profits could be eliminated 
to advantage; that the express service could be performed more 


satisfactorily and economically in the public interest by the 


carriers themselves? This to be accomplished either as a 
branch of their passenger service or by the inauguration of an 
express department. In my opinion, consideration may well be 
given to the carriers performing the country’s express service 
themselves when the time comes for consolidating the railroads 
into a limited number of systems, as required in the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 

As referred to above, the express privilege contracts make 
it more profitable for the railroads to let all freight possible 
go by express. By way of illustration, there is shown below 
comparison of first class freight rates with first class express 
rates in effect March 1, 1920, and the amounts received by the 
railroads out of the first class express rates. These compari- 
sons, from and to a few representative points, follow: 

In cents per 100 pounds. 


Amt. recd. 


First class by railroad First class 


freight out of ex- express 
rate. press rate. rate. 
Krom Atlanta, Ga., to— 
I ici ccews baw ona anna 76% 102 203 
CN, "TOE. oss osc 6 6cccicss's 71% 71.9 143 
Cincinnati, Berets Bie Sica ata fake alan canerinenac 134 138 275 
PI, PUES iin ko 6ssckeseraconen 76% 102 203 
NS, IIS oa sats 05402595 cel wrens 90 102 203 
OSS eT ee rere ee 105 144 286 
IN ER ce cn tice haere ean 7614 82.9 165 
From New York, N. Y., to— 
I, ios cnn aine enme oe sie eae 157% 177 352 
oS ee oe ee 112% 140.7 280 
De TN oc ee Sis dices wae wie 122% 193.5 385 
From Chicago, Ill., to— a zi 
Ce Soon seuss si iaiualamine 67% 85.4 170 
i I, SE oc wine cine o'atereimiew scam eres ave [am 85.4 170 
Mempinin, TONMR. 2.00... ccccscccsvccess 106% 124.1 247 
Bree, AIR. onic cic s ec ce esce ss 185% 140.7 280 
Note: Rates shown taken from American Railway Express Com- 
pany’s Exhibit No. 13, filed with Interstate Commerce Commission in 


Docket No. 11326, Express Rate Investigation Case. 


Express Movements Encouraged; Freight Discouraged 


Local freight agents and other employes of the carriers, 
knowing, perhaps, that the railroads will receive more revenue 
if the shipments are forwarded by express, are more or less 
inclined to be in favor of the shipper sending his shipment by 
express, regardless of additional cost to him, than to take care 
of it themselves through the less-carload freight channels. 


At the railroad stations in towns where the express com- 
pany has appointed the local freight agent—who is usually em- 
ployed by the railroad on a monthly salary basis—as its agent 
to look after express shipments, the agent obtains his remunera- 
tion from the express company in the way of commissions on 
the express handled; the greater the amount of express, the 
more his commissions. This arrangement has a tendency to 
slow down less-carload freight efficiency and improve that of the 
express. 

It is well known that a shipper can get little satisfaction 
from employes around the local freight offices when inquiring 
about less-carload freight schedules or a shipment being han- 
dled with anything approaching dispatch. He is usually dis- 
missed with the suggestion that he use the express. This state 
of affairs has existed for a long time and has grown decidedly 
worse in recent years until now we find the express service 
loaded down with a tremendous volume of tonnage that, by all 
rhyme or reason, should be moving by freight. In order to 
bring about relief it appears necessary that some restrictions 
should be placed on the express company as to what it shall 
and shall not handle. 


CANADIAN BRANCH PLANT 


The Kennedy Car Liner and Bag Company, Shelbyville, Ind., 
has opened a branch plant at Woodstock, Ont., Canada, for the 
purpose of serving its present customers in that country and 
broadening its field of service there. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service tion, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Charges on Shipment Misdelivered and Diverted on Shipper’s 
Order 


Minnesota.—Question: Within the last few months we 
shipped a car of coal, consigned to one of our customers at 
“A,” a local point on the X Railway. The car was billed to 
the proper town, but, through error of our operating depart- 
ment, was routed via Y line. The latter road accepted ship- 
ment for transportation and forwarded it to “B,” evidently 
taking it for granted that the name of “A” was given them 
through error and should have been “B,” although they did not 
consult us on the subject. 

It so happened that there were two firms of the same name 
in these towns. Naturally, the firm at “B” refused shipment, 
and this refusal was the first notice we had as to the mis- 
routing of shipment. 

We furnished the Y line with a diverting order, forwarding 
car along the line and instructing that it be diverted on the 
through rate and billing. After car arrived at final destinatiom 
and had been unloaded, the Y line presented us with a freight 
bill, assessing charges on two separate movements. the first 
from shipping point to “B” and the second from ‘“B” to “C,’” 
the final destination—this in addition to the regular reconsigning 
charges. 

It is our contention (1) that the Y line had no right to 
accept this shipment for transportation, inasmuch as they had 
no town on their line by the name of “A.” (2) That we should 
have been notified of their inability to make delivery at “A” 
and corrected billing issued. (3) That the erroneous delivery 
of this car at “B” was partly through their error. (4) Inas- 
much as we instructed the diversion of this car “on through 
rate and billing,” the through rate and billing from shipping 
point to “C” should apply. 

Answer: The Y line in accepting a shipment to a point not 
on its line or which it could not reach through its connections, 
was negligent in not consulting you for further instructions, and 
liable for such additional charges as you incurred by reason of 
the wrong delivery at “B.” It would, therefore, have been en- 
tirely correct for you to demand the return of the shipment 
to the point from which the Y line received it, without any 
charge to you whatever, but inasmuch as you gave the L line, 
after the shipment arrived at “B,”’ instructions to divert the 
shipment to “C,” and thereby possibly waived your original 
rights, unless the Y line’s through tariff provided for a re- 
consignment from “B” to “C” at the through rate from original 
shipping point to “C,” and your reconsignment notice was given 
in strict accordance with such tariff provision, it is our opinion 
that the carrier must adhere strictly to its tariff regulations, and 
consider the shipment in question as moving under two inde- 
pendent contracts, one from original shipping point to “B” 
and the other from “B” to “C,” and to assess the local rates 
accordingly. While this is the apparent duty of the carrier 
under tariff obligations, yet it is likely that on application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission some relief would be 
afforded you. 

Aggregation of Express Packages 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In issue of June 12, question put by “Pennsylvania” on the 
aggregation of express packages: This is a common occurrence 
and is deserving of greater attention than given it by the 
quotation of the rule governing, which sometimes is not worth 
the paper written on, as are many other rules of the express 
company. I have had wide experience as an employe of the 
express service and know how they do things and have no cause 
to respect their business principles. 


To answer the question properly is very simple. All pack- 
ages intended as one shipment should be marked so. On two, 
three, or whatever the number, then, can these overcharges 
be corrected and no question by the local agent. 

Time was when a local agent could use his discretion on 
a shipment and make it on a lot, but it must be so marked now. 
Rules and regulations by the express company do not always 
have the proper effect, caused by the disregard of them by 
local agents, and often may cause discrimination, as, for in- 
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stance, the embargo on shipments over 200 pounds and 25- 
pound paper-wrapped packages. As a rule, shippers do not 
question any act officially and kick to drivers about things 
they are not to blame for. 


Tracer No Notice of Claim 


idaho.—Question: With reference to question by “Tennes- 
see” in The Traffic World of June 26, 1920, wherein they state 
that it is their understanding that request to trace undelivered 
consignments or any portion thereof shall be considered as 
date of claim which may subsequently be filed, and your reply 
that “‘to the best of your knowledge all authorities, whether the 
courts or the Interstate Commerce Commission, have held to 
the view that the bill of lading provision requiring claims to 
be filed within six months after reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed, etc., must be complied with.” 

We beg simply to call your attention to a decision which 
was carried in one of your weekly Traffic Worlds some months 
back, which was made by—as the writer recalls it—some Massa- 
chusetts judge, to the effect that the request to trace a ship- 
ment was sufficient notice of a claim, as it was reasonable to 
suppose that if the railroad company notified the party who 
requested the tracer that they were unable to locate the ship- 
ment that the natural consequence would be a claim for the 
loss of such shipment, and I understood from my reading of 
this decision that the railroad companies had agreed in this 
particular instance to abide by the decision of the courts. 

Answer: The case referred to by our correspondent was 
in an inferior court of the state of Massachusetts, and known 
as Hoffman-Corr Co. vs. J. H. Hustin, Receiver, of the Boston 
& Maine R. R. Co. It is reported on page 525 of the March 
20, 1920, issue of The Traffic World. 

By referring to our answer to “Missouri” on page 705 of 
the April 17, 1920, issue of The Traffic World, you will find that 
we expressed the following opinion in that case: “We are not 
ready to accept the findings of a lower court in Massachusetts 
as good law to govern similar cases in other states. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has admittedly jurisdiction over 
the form of bill of lading used by the carriers and, regardless 
of practices that may grow out of it, it is quite clear that the 
Massachusetts court’s findings do not agree with the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as stated in 
rule 510 of Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7. This rule ex- 
pressly provides that a claim or a written notice of intended 
claim must be filed with the carrier, and we respectfully submit 
that a letter merely requesting a carrier to start a tracer of a 
shipment not yet delivered at destination is not the same thing 
as filing a claim for loss or damage or a written notice of 
intended claim.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in the case of M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co. vs. Harriman, 227 U. S. 673, and G. F. & A. R. R. Co. vs. 
Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, held that the validity of a 
stipulation in the contract relating to the time and manner for 
filing a claim, is a federal question and must be determined 
exclusively and under rules adopted by the federal statutes and 
decisions. It was plainly within the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to promulgate rule 510, Conference Rul- 
ings Bulletin No. 7, and therefore that rule must be followed 
in all interstate shipments. 


Measure of Damages. Partial Loss Express Shipment 


Wisconsin.—Question: Shipment of merchandise from Cin- 
cinnati on March 12, 1920, consisting of 12 suits of clothing. 
The American Railway Express Company have lost in transit 
one pair of trousers to one of the suits. It is impossible to 
secure another pair of trousers which will match these and 
claim has been presented against the American Railway Express 
Company for value of full suit, the American Railway Express 
Company being advised that the vest and coat are at hand at 
this point subject to their orders. Last information we have 
from the American Railway Express Company is to the effect 
that they are willing to settle for trousers, but not for entire 
suit. The coat and vest, being of no value to the clothing 
dvaler, as he cannot dispose of them without the trousers, we 
feel that we should receive full value of suit upon surrender 
vf coat and vest to express company. If you have any ruling 
applying on a case of similar nature, please advise. 

Answer: Official Express Classification No. 26, effective 
September 10, 1918, in rule 9 (b) reads: “In case of partial loss 
or damage, the express company will be liable for the actual 
value of the goods lost or damaged up to, but not exceeding, 
the total value declared at the time of shipment.” If, therefore, 
the full suit became wholly worthless by reason of the express 
company losing the pair of trousers which was a part of it and 
if the value of the full suit was not in excess of the total value 
you declared or agreed upon for the twelve suits of clothing, you 
would be entitled to recover from the carrier the actual value 
of the full suit. If, however, that part of the suit not lost had 
some market value on arrival at destination, it would be neces- 
sary for you to dispose of it at such price as may be obtained, 
and then hold the carrier liable for the difference between the 
amount realized and the actual value of the full suit. 
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Reconsignment Orders Conditionally Given 


Nebraska.—Question: In issuing instructions to carriers we 
have inserted on our reconsigning instructions, for them not to 
divert under any consideration unless our instructions can be 
carried out. In our instructions we quote tariff authority for 
the rate and if, for any unknown reason the shipment is out 
of route; that is, past the junction point where the rate is ap- 
plicable, that they must not divert. 

Quite frequently our instructions are not checked and the 
carriers take it upon themselves to divert and when the car 
arrives at destination, the agent checks the routing and finds 
that the shipment was out of route for the correct tariff through 
rate and we are called upon to pay the combination rate. When 
we give our instructions to the railway company, we instruct 
them not to divert unless the rate carried in our instructions 
can be protected. It is our opinion that they must protect 
the tariff through rate. Kindly advise if we are correct and if 
there has ever been a decision rendered on a case of this nature. 

Answer: We think the foregoing question is determined 
by the interstate commerce ruling in the case of Reeves Coal 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C. 122. The syllabus 
of that case is “Complainant ordered a shipment reconsigned, 
provided the lowest rate between original point of origin and 
final point of destination would apply. Reconsignment was 
effected, and lawful charges, higher than those which would 
have accrued at the lowest rate from point of origin to final 
destination, were collected; held, that the case does not differ 
materially from one involving merely a misquoted rate.” In 
that case complainants’ contention was the defendants should 
have asked complainants for further instructions in accordance 
with the provision of the reconsigning order, and that in han- 
dling the shipment as it did, defendant acted without authority 
and should, therefore, be compelled to refund the charges col- 
lected on the basis of the local rates. 

The law presumes that the shipper, as well as the carrier, 
knows the lawful published rates, and would not permit the 
shipper to relieve itself of its obligation by placing upon the 
carrier the burden of determining what particular rate will ap- 
ply if the shipment is reconsigned and what would apply if 
not deconsigned. Reconsignment orders must be given spe- 
cifically and unconditionally. 

Marking Different from Bill. Carrier Liable for Conversion 

Indiana.—Question: On October 31, 1917, we shipped to a 
consignee, whom we will call Brown Bros., a shipment of shoes 
valued at $145 and, as subsequent investigation failed to estab- 
lish delivery we filed claim on February 2, 1918, against the 
originating carrier for loss. The freight claim investigation 
conducted established delivery of the shoes in question to a 
consignee unknown to us, namely, Brown Dry Goods Co., and 
our claim was declined on this ground. Presenting our bill to 
the Brown Dry Goods Company, the firm the railroad company 
claimed received the goods, met with no success, as they re- 
fused to pay for them. Making an investigation, we could not 
establish delivery to either of these concerns, so reinstated our 
claim on the grounds that, even had the shoes been delivered to 
the Brown Dry Goods Company, it was a wrong delivery, as 
we held bill of lading marked Brown Brothers. 

The originating carrier now claims that the shoes were de- 
livered according to the marks on the cases and that the marks 
on the cases constituted sufficient proof of ownership for de- 
livery. We take exception to this to the following extent: 
Even had this shipment of shoes been marked for the Brown 
Dry Goods Company, the carrier was negligent at the time of 
receipt of the shipment, as our attention should have been called 
to the difference between the marks on the cases and the marks 
on our bill of lading. Will you kindly enlighten us as to whether 
or not our views are correct? 

Answer:—The Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
that when a shipper prepares a bill of lading providing for the 
carriage of property to a particular destination and marks 
the shipment with an erroneous address on the package, the 
carrier will not be held responsible for the freight charges in- 
curred in transporting the property to the destination shown 
on the package, although the correct destination is shown on 
the bill of lading. American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. Ban- 
gor & Aroostook R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 401. But this ruling ap- 
plies to such shipments only as have been erroneously ad- 
dressed in destination and not as to consignee, and affecting 
the carrier’s liability for freight charges and not for damages by 
reason of delivering the property to the wrong person. A carrier 
is liable for conversion when it fails to celiver goods in accord- 
ance with the shipper’s orders, and when it delivers such goods 
to the wrong person it is liable in the full value of the goods 
converted. The courts have generally held that a carrier must, 
in all events, deliver the goods which it carries to the person 
entitled to receive them, and that it is liable if it delivers to the 
wrong person, or in violation of the shipper’s instructions; and 
that neither fraud, imposition nor mistake will excuse the car- 
rier for delivering goods to the wrong person.—Michie on Car- 
riers, Vol. 1, section 858, and authorities cited. 

The courts even held, contrary to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, that the point of delivery called for by the bill of 
lading must control though different from the marks on the 
box of goods shipped, and must be taken to be the contract be- 
tween the parties—Merchants’ Dispatch, etc., Co. vs. Moore, 
88 Ill. 186; Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, section 849. 

It is, therefore, our opinion, on the facts submitted, that 
the carrier was negligent in not first consulting you for further 
shipping instructions regarding the real consignee, and that by 
delivering the shipment to the wrong consignee, it was guilty 
of conversion and is liable to you in the full value of the con- 
verted shipment. 


Measure of Damages for Conversion of Coal 


Michigan.—Question: For several weeks prior to April 1, 
1920, railroads, and particularly those directly serving the east- 
ern bituminous coal producing territories, extensively confiscated 
commercial coal destined Michigan points. A large portion of 
that coal was shipped on contracts expiring April 1, and on that 
date the price of coal f. o. b. mines very substantially advanced. 
The railroads offered payment for the confiscated coal at the 
mine invoice prices which, of course, are the lower contract 
prices, and, as the consignees were compelled to pay the in- 
creased prices that became effective April 1, for coal with which 
to replace that confiscated, the consignees are outstanding very 
substantial amounts. 

We will appreciate being advised wherein lies the authority 
of the carriers to so confiscate coal and whether their liability 
is affected or governed by the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the so-called McCaull-Dinsmore case to the effect that carriers’ 
liability is for the value of goods at destination. A great many 
of your Michigan subscribers are equally interested in this ques- 
tion an early response will be helpful and will be appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: The measure of damages for a conversion by the 
carrier of goods intrusted to it for transportation is the value 
of the goods at the time and place of conversion, namely, the 
destination of the shipment. See Blacker vs. Cleveland, etc., 
Co. 101 Mo. A., 557, 73 S. W. 913; Marten Woods Co. vs. C. R._I. 
& P. Ry. Co., 143 N. W. 497; VDowning vs. Outerbridge, 79 Fed. 
931; A. C. L. R. Co. vs. Goodwin, 1 Ga. App. 351, 57 S. E. 1070, 
and I. & G. N. R. R. Co. vs Kansas City Produce Co, 200 S. W. 
254. Some decisions hold, however, that from this amount 
freight charges are to be deducted, for the reason that while 
the shipper is not bound to pay freight where the carrier fails 
to perform his obligation to deliver in good condition, yet he 
should not have the advantage of the increased value of the 
goods due to their transportation; that is, the shipper is en- 
titled to the net value at the place of destination. See Belden 
vs. B. & M. R. R., 88 Vt. 300, 92 A. 212; People’s State Savings 
Bank vs. M. K. & T., 192 Mo. A. 614, 178 S. W. 1292, and Wells 
Fargo & Co vs. Harwell, 110 Ark. 81, 160 S. W. 858. If the 
freight charges have been paid, the value of the property with- 
out reference to such charges is the basis of recovery. 

The value at destination is the reasonable market value, 
such market value being the price which could be obtained in 
the open market for bulk quantities and not the retail price 
for small quantities sold at different times. 

Under the terms of the carriers’ bill of lading, the amount 
of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable is to be 
computed on the basis of the value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment under the bill of lading. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, however, in its 
decision in the case of C. M. & St. P. Ry. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore 
Company, rendered May 17, 1920, affirming the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in 260 Fed. 835, held that this provi- 
sion in the bill of lading is a limitation of the carrier’s liability 
and of the amount of recovery and is therefore unlawful and 
void as being in contravention of the Cummins amendment, 
namely, section 20 of the interstate commerce act. 

We know of no decision by a state or federal court to the 
effect that the carrier must pay damages on the basis of the 
advanced price of the duplicate shipment for the loss or con- 
version of the original sipment, and it is our opinion that the 
amount of damages for which a carrier would be held liable 
in a suit for conversion of a car of coal would not include the 
difference between the value of the shipments converted and 
what must be paid at a later date for a shipment tod replace the 
one converted. The measure of damages is the market value 
of the shipment at destination at the time of conversion. 


Prepayment of Freight Charges 


Oklahoma.—Question: Railroad’s agent refuses to handle 
petroleum products in our cars from Oklahoma producing point 
to Lincoln, Neb., when routed in connection with originating 
line, 24 miles, intermediate carrier to Kausas City, Line “B,” 
unless prepaid, claiming as his authority instructions received 
from his traffic department based on alleged fact no division 
of freight rates between his line and intermediate line when 
routed via junction which is 24 miles from his station, and 
unable to get a share of earnings from the intermediate line, 


‘although through rates are in effect via route requested. 


On handling the matter informally through the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, originating line’s traffic department ad- 
vised Interstate Commerce Commission their refusal is based 
on fact that they have gone to enormous expense in providing 
facilities for the movement of this traffic, whereby they can 
receive haul via their line to Kansas City and made that ruling 
to prevent shippers from short-hauling them. Our reasons in 
routing shipments as requested are based on service rendered 
via lines as routed, against lines desired by originating carrier. 

We know of no tariff authority for action taken, and the 
act to regulate commerce, so far as I am able to find, does not 
give this authority. 

Will you please favor us with your opinion in this matter? 

Answer: Paragraph 8 of section 15 of the interstate com- 
merce act provides that “In all cases where at the time of 
delivery of property to any railroad corporation being a commom 
carrier, for transportation subject to the provisions of this act 
to any point of destination, between which and the point of 
such delivery for shipment two or more through routes and 
through rates shall have been established as in this act pio- 
vided to which through routes and through rates such carrier 
is a party, the person, firm or corporation making such ship- 
ment, subject to such reasonable exceptions and regulations 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall from time to time 
prescribe, shall have the right to designate in writing by which 
of such through routes such property shall be transported to 
destination, and it shall thereupon be the duty of the initial 
carrier to route said property and issue a through bill of lading 
therefore as so directed, and to transport said property over its 
own line or lines according to such through route, and it shall be 
the duty of each of said connecting carriers to receive said 
property and transport it over the said line or lines and deliver 
the same to the next succeeding carrier or consignee according 
to the routing instructions in said bill of lading; provided, how- 
ever, that the shipper shall in all instances have the right to 
determine, where competing lines of railroad constitute portions 
of a through line or route, over which of said competing lines so 
constituting a portion of said through line or route his freight 
shall be transported.” 

If the initial carrier does not desire to participate in the 
traffic in question, in connection with the line which short- 
hauls it, the initial carrier should provide for the non-application 
of the rates via that route, instead of requiring prepayment of 
the freight charges. 

However, inasmuch as a carrier may in any instance de- 
mand payment of freight charges in advance on a given ship- 
ment, we are of the opinion that it will be necessary for you 
to prepay such shipments if you desire to route your shipments 
via the intermediate carrier referred to by you. 


Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 


Ohio.—Question: Please see your answer to “New Jersey,” 
under caption shown above on page 1176 of Traffic World for 
June 26. 

In view of the fact that the shipment was reforwarded 
without being: unloaded, we do not see how it is possible to 
escape imposition of $5 reforwarding charge, per rule 12 of the 
uniform reconsignment rules, which I am quoting for your 
ready reference: 

“Rule 12. Diversion or reconsignment to points outside 
switching limits after placeemnt. If a car has been placed 
for unloading at original billed destination and reforwarded 
therefrom without being unloaded, to a point outside of the 
switching limits, it will be subject to the published rates to 
and from the point of reconsignment, plus five dollars ($5) per 
ear reconsignment charge, except that in no case shall the 
total charge be less than the charge based on the through rate 
from point of origin to final destination, plus $5 per car re- 
consignment charge.” 

Answer: Our answer was predicated upon the assumption 
that possession of the shipment was taken at the first destina- 
tion, which, under the circumstances recited, seems to be the 
case. 

Routing—Shipper Responsible for 


Wisconsin.—Question: We wish to know what your opin- 
ion regarding basis for claim would be on a shipment from 
Kenosha, Wis., to Carmi, IIl., routed C. & N. W., C. P. & St. 
L. and L. & N., as per bill of lading instructions. The through 
rate applies via the C. & N. W., C. & E. I., Big Four and L. & N. 
only. 

We were not notified by the carrier that the through rate 
did not apply via the route as shown on the bill of lading, and 
did not show the rate applying via either route on bill of lading. 

The C. & N. W. auditor of freight overcharge accounts 
has refused to make settlement of the claim on the through 
rate, and we are looking forward to you for an opinion regard- 
ing same. 

Answer: The above situation is similar to that covered by 
the case of the Wisconsin Granite Company vs. C. & N. W. 
Railway Company et al., 52 I. C. C. 330. In this case the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission said: As the shipments moved 
in accordance with the routing instructions of complainant, it 
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is clear that they were not misrouted. It has been uniformly 
held that both carrier and shipper are presumed to know the 
lawful rate and that not even a misquotation of the rate ap- 
plicable affords, of itself, ground for authorizing a departure 
from the lawful rate.” 

See also Poor Grain Company vs. C. B. & Q. Railway Com- 
pany, 12 I. C. C. 418, 469, and L. & N. R. R. vs. Maxwell, 237 
U. S. 94. 

In view of the above, the carrier is correct in refusing to 
make settlement on basis of the through rate, and charges 
must be assessed on basis of the lawful rate applicable over 
route shipment moved. 


Carload as Less-Carload Rate 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate if you will kindly 
advise us through the columns of your Traffic World ruling 
pertaining to the loading of cars in open equipment as to the 
proper rate to apply on one bucket, weight about 5,000 pounds, 
which was loaded at our yard on a car on which railroad com- 
pany assessed charge of 13 cents per hundred pounds, based on 
minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, or $32.14, including war tax. 

We claim that this shipment should take the cheapest rate, 
stating that the bucket weighing 5,000 pounds should take rate 
of 31% cents, making freight charges $16.22, making an over- 
charge of $15.92. Carriers refuse to acknowledge claim, due 
to the fact material was loaded in car at our plant. 

This bucket was loaded in car by us in order to save haul 
on bucket to the freight house of the carrier and to eliminate 
carrier from handling bucket on their tracks. which saved them 
extra labor in handling bucket. Under the circumstances, we 
claim that the less-than-carload rate should apply, which is 
the cheapest rate covering this commodity, regardless of bucket 
being loaded on a car at our plant. 

Kindly advise us the ruling in regard to the matter. 

Answer: The proper rate to apply on the shipment in 
question depends on the manner in which the shipment was 
tendered to the carrier. If it was tendered as a carload ship- 
ment, the carrier is obliged to assess charges on basis of the 
carload rate and minimum weight, under the provisions of rule 
15 (section 3) of the current Official Classification, reading as 
follows: “When freight is loaded in a car by shipper and ten- 
dered as a carload shipment, and the car is forwarded without 
other freight therein, the shipment will be charged for as a 
carload.” The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in a num- 
ber of cases, held that where a shipment is tendered to a car- 
rier as a carload shipment, the carload rate and carload mini- 
mum weight must be assessed, even though the less-than-carload 
rate at actual weight would make lower charges. See Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Railway Co. et al., 51 
I. C. C. 133; Columbian Iron Works vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al., 
45 I. C. C. 173; Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al, 
42 I. C. C. 335: and Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
a ft. €. €. Ts. 

However, if the shipment was not tendered to the carrier 
as a carload shipment, you are entitled to have charges based 
on the less-than-carload rate, even though the bucket was not 
loaded on a car at the regular station. See rule 27 (section 2) 
of current Official Classification, which reads as follows: ‘“Own- 
ers are required to load into or on cars heavy or bulky freight 
for forwarding by rail carriers, and to unload from cars heavy 
or bulky freight received by rail carriers, carried at less than 
carload ratings, which cannot be handled by the regular sta- 
tion employes or at stations where the carrier’s loading or 
unloading facilities are not sufficient for handling.” 


Cars—Duty of Line-Haul Carrier to Furnish 


Pennsylvania.—Question: The common carrier having di- 
rect connection with and serving our plant cannot always sup- 
ply enough empty cars to meet our requirements, while there 
are times when the other carriers having lines out of the city 
in which we are located could furnish us with additional empty 
cars, but the carrier serving us claims that the empty car sup- 
ply is controlled by the line on which shipment originates. 
This stand on the part of the serving carrier causes unneces- 
sary delays and hold-ups and we are very anxious to find out 
through your paper if there is not some ruling which would 
give us relief from this unnecessary delay in securing cars. 

Please quote any authority on which you base your answer 
and also state what procedure we must follow in getting relief. 

Answer: In Wabash Sand & Gravel Company vs. Vandalia 
R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C. 344, the Commission, having under con- 
sideration a situation which, from the facts before us, appears 
to be similar to your situation, held that it was the duty of 
the line-haul carrier to furnish cars for traffic moving to points 
on such line-haul carrier. 


Diversion Charges on Shipment Transferred Into Two Cars 


New Jersey.—Question: We had shipped a car of lumber 
and while car was in transit part of lading was transferred into 
another car, railroad claiming that shipment was overloaded. 
We placed orders with the railroad company to divert the origi- 
nal car, and they assessed double diversion charges. It is our 
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opinion that only one diversion charge should be assessed. 
Your prompt attention to the above will be appreciated. 

Answer: if the shipment was transferred for carrier’s con- 
venience, charges should be assessed as for one car only, in 
accordance with Conference Ruling 357 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

However, if it is a fact that the shipment was overloaded 
and part had to be transferred to another car, we are of the 
opinion that a diversion charge should be assessed on each Car, 
as the reconsignment rules provide a charge per car, and not 
per shipment. 

Released Rates on Live Stock 

Washington.—Question: Under the Cummins amendment 
to section 20 of the interstate commerce act, it is provided in 
effect that the carrier shall be liable for the full actual loss, 
damage, or injury to live stock, notwithstanding any agreement 
as to value in the shipping contract. The actual value of ani- 
mals, therefore, becomes a question of fact to be decided by 
the most available evidence. 

Our attention has been called by railroad claim agent to 
the note at the foot of page 250, Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation No. 1, which they allege nullifies the above amendment, 
making it necessary for shippers of live stock to state valua- 
tion and be charged accordingly, if valuation exceeds the valua- 
tion appearing on page 247 of the above classification. Are 
they correct? 

Answer: While under the provisions of section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act, rates dependent upon the value de- 
clared in writing by the shipper, or agreed upon in writing as 
the released value of the property may not be established by 
the carriers on “ordinary live stock,” such rates may be au- 
thorized or required by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on live stock, “other than ordinary live stock.” The 
ratings, values and weights shown on page 247 of Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, which are published in compliance with 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, referred to 
on page 250 thereof, apply on such live stock and are, there- 
fore, not published in violation of the provisions of the Cummins 
amendment. 

Claims—Party to File 

Virginia—Question: In filing our claims against the Amer- 
ican Railway Express, covering straight or open shipments (not 
Cc. O. D.), account non-delivery said express company claim 
ownership of property is vested in the consignee after they 
issue us bill of lading and that the consignee should file claim 
and they refuse to honor claim from us unless we supply writ- 
ten statement from the consignee that they waive right of 
claim, etc. The railroads make no such request. Is the ex- 
press company within its rights in such requests of us? 

Answer: Any person having a special interest in the ship- 
ment, lost or damaged, has a right to file a claim or institute 
suit; that is, one having a beneficial interest may maintain an 
action. In rule 510, Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said that either the shipper, 
consignee or the lawful holder of the bill of lading may file a 
claim for loss, damage or delay. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR MILEAGE 


Reduced rate order No. 735 (see Traffic World, July 17), 
under which the railroads have been authorized to increase the 
mileage allowance to owners of refrigerator cars to two cents, 
is as follows: 





J. E. Fairbanks, agent for certain carriers, having petitioned 
the Commission in Reduced Rate Application No. 1648, dated June 4, 
1920, as amended by letter dated June 17, for its approval for filing 
of schedules providing for an increased mileage allowance of 2 cents 
per mile to be paid owners of privately owned standard refrigerator 
cars as specified in said amended application and the matters and 
things therein involved having been considered, 

It is ordered, That the mileage allowance and rules and regula- 
tions governing same, as specified in said application, be, and they 
are hereby. approved for filing without formal hearing, which ap- 
proval shali not affect any subsequent proceeding relative thereto; 
provided that as to intrastate traffic this order shall not be deemed 
to°exempt said carriers from the requirement of any state law, rule 
or regulation relating thereto. 

It is further ordered, That said mileage allowance and rules and 
regulations may be established on interstate traffic, effective not 
earlier than August 31, 1920, upon statutory notice by filing and 
posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

And it is further ordered, That the schedules filed under au- 
thority of this order shall bear on title-page thereof the following 
notation: 

“Mileage allowance and rules and regulations governing same 
provided for in this schedule are filed under authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Reduced Rate Order No. 735 of July 
15, 1920, without formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any 
subsequent proceeding relative thereto.’’ 

The approval herein given is void if the schedule issued here- 
under is not made effective on or before August 31, 1920. 





Our Washington Office is your Washington office 
if you are a subscriber to THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD. 
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Changes in Act to Regulate Commerce 


(Sixth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by Karl K. 
Gartner, attorney, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Section 10 


Section 10, except for making its provision specifically ap- 
plicable to transmission of intelligence by amendment of the 
proviso to the first paragraph, has suffered no change other than 
that its paragraphs are now numbered 1 to 4. 


Section 11 


Section 11 is the section creating an Interstate Commerce 
Commission and has not been changed. The enlargement of the 
Commission is provided for under Section 24. 


Section 12 


Section 12 provides for the obtaining of information by the 
Commission from the carriers’ books and records, and from wit- 
nesses summoned to appear at its hearings. There has been 
no change, except that its paragraphs are now numbered 1 to 7. 


Section 13 


Section 13 has been amended by adding two paragraphs to 
the end of the section as it appeared in the old act. These new 
paragraphs are numbered 3 and 4, and the old paragraphs have 
been numbered 1 and 2. 

The new paragraphs might be referred to as the “Shreve- 
port case” paragraphs because they enact into substantive law 
the doctrine of the Shreveport case, in which the Supreme Court, 
affirming the Commission, held that under Section 3 the Com- 
mission could require the removal of undue prejudice against 
interstate rates that were reasonable per se, brought about by 
lower intrastate rates. 

Paragraph 3 provides for the machinery calculated to bring 
about that co-operation between the Commission and the rate 
regulating bodies of the several states which seems complicated 
in any case involving a Shreveport situation. It is noteworthy, 
incidentally, that this paragraph authorizes the carriers to file 
petitions with the Commission seeking an investigation of 
Shreveport situations. There was some doubt whether a carrier 
could institute a Shreveport case under the old act. This doubt 
is now removed. 

The Commission under this paragraph may confer with and 
hold joint hearing with the state regulating bodies, and may 
“avail itself of the co-operation, services, records, and facilities 
of such state authorities in the enforcement of any provision 
of this act.” 

It is to be noted that these services, facilities and co- 
operation may be availed of not only in Shreveport situations 
but “in the enforcement of any provision of this act.” From 
which it would seem that in the enforcement of the car service 
provisions and all its other functions, both new and old, the 
Commission has available to it the whole machinery of all the 
railroad commissions of the several states. It does not seem 
that the importance of this great plan of co-operation has been 
as yet fully grasped by the general public. The Commission 
acted pursuant to these powers when it invited certain desig- 
nated representative state railroad commissioners to sit with it in 
the hearing of Ex Parte 74,, the general advance rates case. 

Paragraph 4 declares as unlawful any state or Director- 
General-made rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or prac- 
tice which causes any undue or unreasonable advantage, pref- 
erence or prejudice as between persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce on the one hand, and interstate or foreign commerce 
on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign commerce. 

It is to be noted that the Shreveport doctrine under these 
provisions is to “cut both ways.’ There must be no undue 
prejudice against intrastate commerce as well as none against 
interstate commerce. The doctrine as heretofore invoked was 
only applied when the prejudice was against interstate commerce. 
Of course, now that the Commission has the power to prescribe 
minimum as well as maximum rates (as will be pointed out in 
discussing section 15), a minimum interstate rate that will not 
prejudice an intrastate rate can be prescribed, which before was 
beyond the authority of the Commission. . 


Section 14 


Section 14 has suffered no change except that its three para- 
graph have been numbered. 

This section provides that the Commission shall make a re- 
port in writing on investigations made by it together with its 
decision, order or requirement in the premises, and, if damages 
are awarded, such report shall include the findings of fact on 
which the award is made. 

Just what the character of the findings in damage cases 
should be was considered by Mr. Justice Hughes in Mills vs. Le- 
high Valley R. R. Co. (238 U. S. 477), where he quoted from 
ane & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. (236 U. S., 412), as 
ollows: 


We think this is not the right view of the statute and that what 
lt requires is a finding of the ultimate facts, a finding which, as 
applied to the present case, would disclose, 


1. The relation of the parties as shipper and carrier in interstate 
commerce. 

2. The character and amount of traffic out of which the claims 
arose. 

3. The rates paid by the shipper for the service rendered and 
whether they were according to the established tariff. 

4. Whether and in what way unjust discrimination was practiced 
against the shipper. 

5. Whether, if there was unjust discrimination, the shipper was 
injured thereby, and, if so, the amount of his damages. 

6. Whether the rate collected from the shipper was excessive 
and unreasonable and, if so, what would have been a reasonable rate 
for the service, and 

7. Whether, if the rate was excessive and unreasonable the ship- 
per was injured thereby, and if so, the amount of his damages. 


Paragraph 2 provides for filing the reports of record and for 
service of copies thereof upon interested parties. 

Paragraph 3 provides for the printing of the reports by the 
Commission for public information. It is interesting to note 
that whether or not the reports are printed for public informa- 
tion is discretionary with the Commission. Under present prac- 
tices all of the reports of the Commission are printed. Some of 
these reports are of no public interest whatever. It would seem 
to be a waste to print for the public information reports in which 
the public can have no interest. 

Section 15 


The first four paragraphs of the fifteenth section of the old 
act have been rewritten into seven paragraphs. 

Paragraph 1 has been changed, giving the Commission the 
power, when it finds that the rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation or practice is or will be in violation of the act, to 
prescribe: 


the just and reasonable individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
rates, fares or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case, or the 
maximum or minimum, or maximum and minimum, to be charged 
(or, in the case of a through route where one of the carriers is a 


water line, the maximum rates, fares and charges applicable thereto) 
and what individual or joint classification, regulation or practice is 
or will be just, fair, and reasonable ‘‘and shall make an order requir- 
ing the carriers involved to publish, demand or collect no other’ than 
the rate, fare or charge so prescribed, or in excess of the maximum 


or less than the minimum so prescribed, et cetera. 


This change is important. Under the old act the Commis- 
sion could only prescribe the “individual or joint rate or rates, 
charge or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case as the 
maximum to be charged.” Under the present act, as will be 
noted from the quote, the Commission may prescribe the specific 
rates that shall apply. The Commission also may prescribe the 
maximum rate to be observed or it may name the minimum rate 
and it may fix both a maximum and minimum. 

The Commission may now find that the rate from “A” to “B” 
shall be 25 cents, while from “A” to “C” it shall be 26 cents, and 
the carriers must observe these specific rates and may not treat 
them simply as maximum rates. If the Commission believes 2 
certain latitude and initiative should be reposed in the carriers 
to work out an adjustment in a certain rate situation. this can be 
provided for by a finding of what the maximum and minimum 
rates shall be. 

It is also to be noted that for some reason Congress has not 
given the Commission the authority to prescribe minimum joint 
rail and water rates. In the discussion of section 6, paragraph 13 
and sub-paragraph (b) it was pointed out that the powers of the 
Commission under that provision to establish through rail and 
water routes and maximum joint rates applicable thereto had 
not been amended to also provide for the establishment of mimi- 
mum joint rail and water rates. 

Just why this difference has been made is difficult to under- 
stand, unless it was that Congress did not wish to regulate the 
competition with rail transportation that might be developed on 
the waterways. 

It might be a question, however, whether under the particular 
wording of this provision the Congress has accomplished such a 
purpose, because the joint rate between rail carrier and boat 
line is not excepted from the joint rates which the Commission 
is authorized to fix, “to be thereafter observed in such case.” The 
parenthetic exception as to joint rail and water rates might be 
held to apply only to the Commission’s jurisdiction to prescribe 
maximum or minimum joint rates and not to its authority to fix 
the specific rate. 

Competition may be the only safeguard of the public inter- 
est in unregulated branches of industry. The railroads are pre- 
sumed to be regulated in the public interest. If the public inter- 
est is provided for in the operation of the railroads, competition 
by unregulated water transportation against rail transportation is 
certainly superfluous, it would seem, and might serve no other 
purpose than to defeat the ends of regulation by rendering it im- 
possible for the rail carriers to secure tonnage at minimum 
rates fixed for similar transportation by the regulatory body. 
Lacking the tonnage, the revenues of the particular rail carrier 
might decline to such a point that it will become unable to dis- 
charge its common carrier functions. Does not the better policy 
seem to be to regulate water transportation as well as rail trans- 
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portation and let competition in transportation be confined solely, ° 
to a competition in service and not charges? > 


Paragraph 2 provides for the time when orders of the Com- 
mission shall take effect and their continuance in effect. Under 
the old provision the Commission was limited to two years as 
the period during which its orders might remain effective. Now 
there is no limit specfied and all orders unless made effective for 
a specified time, continue in force until suspended, modified, or 
set aside by the Commission. 

Paragraph 3 provides for the establishment by the Commis- 
sion of through routes, joint classifications, and joint rates. This 
paragraph embraces the same change with respect to minimum 
and maximum rates as explained in Paragraph 1, including 
the exception as to minimum joint rates on through rail and 
water routes. 

The change in the Commission’s jurisdiction with respect 
to divisions is embraced in this paragraph. It was suggested in 
the first article on section 1, under the discussion of paragraph 
4 of that section, that the Commission’s jurisdiction over divi- 
sions might now be a primary one and that the divisions might 
now be fixed at the same time that it determines the joint rates. 
There seems to be no doubt on this score under the specified 
terms of this paragraph and those of paragraph 6. 

Paragraph 4 provides the short hauling limitation on the 
Commission’s powers to establish through routes, and the change 
here is noteworthy, in that the limitation does not seem to apply 
when one of the carriers to the proposed through route is a 
water line. 

Provision is also made for temporary routes during any 
emergency which will be exempt from the effect of this short 
hauling limitation. 

Paragraph 5 is new and further defines transportation wholly 
by railroad of ordinary live stock in carload lots destined to or 
received at public stock yards to include all necessary service 
of unloading and reloading en route, etc. 

Paragraph 6 has been mentioned in the discussion of para- 
graph 3 in connection with the Commission’s authority to pre- 
scribe divisions. Divisions fixed by the Commission may be made 
retroactive back to the date of the filing of the complaint. Cer- 
tain considerations which the Commission shall observe in fixing 
divisions are also set out. 

Paragraph 7 is the suspension provision. There are two 
changes in these provisions: (1) The second suspension period 
has been shortened from six months to 30 days, so that the 
total period now available in which to decide investigation and 
suspension cases is 150 days, whereas under the old act it was 
120 days plus 6 months. (2) Provision is made, however, so that 
in cases where the hearings and decision cannot be completed 
before the 150 days, the Commission may require the carriers to 
keep a strict account of the money received on the increased 
rate so that, if the increase is finally found to have been unjusti- 
fied, refund of such increase can be made. 

Paragraph 8 is the same as the fifth paragraph of the old act 
and provides for the routing of freight by the shipper. 

Paragraph 9 is new. It is intended to protect a participating 
carrier on routed freight in its right to its haul. If routed freight 
is diverted from a line specified in the routing, that carrier may 
recover from the carrier making the improper delivery, the rate 
or charge it would have otherwise received. 

Paragraph 10 is also new. It provides that the Commission 
may, whenever the public interest and a fair distribution of the 
traffic require, direct the route which unrouted traffic shall take. 

Paragraphs 11, 12, 13 and 14 are the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
paragraphs, respectively, brought forward from the old act. . 

Paragraph 11 provides against the disclosure of information 
as to shipments. 

Paragraph 12 provides the penalty for any disclosure pro- 
vided against by paragraph 11. 

Paragraph 13 provides for allowances to shippers for any 
service connected with transportation or for furnishing any in- 
strumentality used therein. 

Paragraph 14 provides that the enumeration of powers of 
the Commission shall not exclude any powers which it would 
otherwise have in making an order under the provisions of the 
act. 


BENSON DISCUSSES NEW LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In two speeches July 20, Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, discussed section 28 of the shipping law, which 
confines import and export rail rates to freight brought in or 
going out in American bottoms. One address was to the Na- 
tional A«sociation of Manufacturers and the other to the sum- 
mer school of the Pan American and Foreign Commerce School. 
In the address to the school he told about the construction and 
size of the part of the American merchant marine that has 
been created by the Shipping Board. In his address to the 
manufacturers he devoted himself exclusively to transportation 
and section 28. In the address to the school he announced that 


it was the policy of the Board to break what he called the 
monopoly of 


certain Atlantic ports. He warned foreign ship- 
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In the speech to the manufacturers, he dis- 
In his 
warning to foreign shipping interests and the Atlantic ports, 
the Admiral said: 

“It is the duty of all Americans to advocate the up-building 
of the merchant marine in the most friendly spirit, always bear- 
ing in mind that other nations are even more dependent upon 
a successful merchant marine than the United States. How- 
ever, no foreigner should attempt to dictate to us where or 
under what conditions our ships are to be run. 

“Recently a definite drive has been made on Section 28 
of the new merchant marine act. The discriminatory features 
of the law are not intended as a club over foreign competitors. 
They are merely there as a means to force our competitors to 
play the game fairly. Foreign shipping interests must stop their 


ping concerns. 


discriminations against American vessels if they do not wish 


us to resort to the use of Section 28. 

“In planning steamship service, the Board proposes to 
break up the monopoly heretofore held by a few Atlantic sea- 
ports. Services will be maintained at American ports with the 
view of relieving congestion of railroads and of bringing goods 
to the seaports nearest the point of consumption. Monopoly 
of shipping heretofore held by large seaports has retarded the 
development of the merchant marine. The bad facilities for 
the loading and discharging of vessels and the spirit of indif- 
ference of many commercial interests have done much to curb 
proper growth of the shipping interests in this country. By 
logically spreading shipping, the spirit of competition will be 
aroused, among the various seaports of this land to the ad- 
vantage of all. 

“Wednesday afternoon, July 21, in less than an hour, seven 
vessels 401 feet long, and 7825 dwt each, will enter the Delaware 
as a result of one day’s launchings at Hog Island shipyard, 
representing 54,775 deadweight tons of shipping. These seven 
ships of the fabricated steel type, are a small part of the nearly 
1,000,000 deadweight tons of Hog Island ships now in service. 
These 7 ships represent the last of the 122 built at this yard 
since Aug. 5, 1918. 

“I am particularly delighted to refer to this record because 
of widespread impression created early in the history of our 
war emergency ship construction program, that our ships were 
strictly of an emergency character and would not stand the 
wear and tear of peace service. As a matter of fact while 
some of the government ships are not altogether satisfactory, 
the bulk of the tonnage is not only seaworthy but of an efficient 
type. Hog Island, which bore the brunt of criticism, can point 
to a record of its ships that is nearly 100 per cent efficient. 

“Despite the severe winter and the heavy seas, insurance 
returns show that the ship losses sustained by the government 
are below normal. This is the best evidence to me that the 
bulk of our merchant marine is as near the standard as one 
could expect. 

“At the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1920, 41 direct serv- 
ice lines of cargo vessels employing 134 Shipping Board vessels 
of 860,180 deadweight tons have been established in trading be- 
tween United States ports and Central and South American 
ports. The principal lines are operating from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to the east coast of South America. In this service the 
Shipping Board has established 23 lines operating 94 vessels 
of 648,504 deadweight tons. During the month of May, 1920, 19 
vessels of 104,974 deadweight tons carried 54,907 long tons of 
cargo to ports on the east coast of South America from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

“From Atlantic and Gulf ports to the west coast of South 
America 10 direct service lines are operating 26 vessels of 151- 
686 deadweight tons of Shipping Board vessels. 

“From the Pacific coast four direct service lines are operat- 
ing to ports on the west coast of South America four vessels of 
21,800 deadweight tons of Shipping Board vessels. 

“To the east coast of South America from the Pacific coast 
ports, one line is operating two vessels of 15,000 deadweight 
tons. 

“To Central American ports there are three lines estab- 
lished operating six vessels of 23,190 deadweight tons. 

“The Shipping Board has established direct cable com- 
munications with Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Panama, 
and indirect or feeder service to Santos, Pernambuco, and 
Bahia from Rio de Janeiro; to Montevideo, Rosario, and Santa 
Fe from Buenos Aires. The Panama Service is for distribution 
in the Canal Zone only.” 

In discussing the subject with the manufacturers, Admiral 
Benson said: 

“The Jones merchant marine act of 1920 was enacted into 
law and approved June 5, 1920. It was passed by a non-pal- 
tisan vote and with little or no oppoeition to its main purposes. 

“This law declares it to be the policy of the United States 
to do everything necessary for the development and mainten- 
ance of an American merchant marine. 

“Since its enactment considerable discussion of some sec 
tions has taken place, particularly Section 28, which is as fol- 
lows: 
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That no common carrier shall charge, collect, or receive, for 
transportation subject to the Interstate Commerce Act of persons or 
property, under any joint rate, fare, or charge, or under any export, 
import, or other proportional rate, fare, or charge, which is based in 
whole or part on the fact that the persons or property affected thereby 
is to be transported to, or has been transported from, any port in a 
possession or dependency of the United States, or in a foreign country, 
by a carrier by water in foreign commerce, any lower rate, fare or 
charge than that charged, collected, or received by it for the transpor- 
tation of persons, or of a like kind of property, for the same distance, 
in the same direction, and over the same route, in connection with 
commerce wholly within the United States, unless the vessel so trans- 
porting such persons or property, is, or unless it was at the time of 
such transportation by water, documented under the laws of the 
United States. 

Whenever the board is of the opinion, however, that adequate ship- 
ping facilities to or from any port in a possession or dependency of the 
United States or a foreign country are not afforded by vessels so docu- 
mented, it shall certify this fact to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the commission may, by order, suspend the operation of the 
provisions of this section with respect to the rates, fares, and charges 
for the transportation by rail of persons and property transported 
from, or to be transported, to such ports, for such length of time and 
under such terms and conditions as it may prescribe in such order, 
or in any order supplemental thereto. Such suspension of operation of 
the provisions of this section may be terminated by order of the com- 
mission whenever the board is of the opinion that adequate shipping 
facilities by such vessels to such ports are afforded and shall so cer- 
tify to the commission. 


On July 2, I pointed out that the United States Shipping 
Board is determined to live up to the letter of the Jones law 
in spite of threats and propaganda carried on by foreign in- 
terests to seek to defeat the purpose of this law. 

“Foreign shipping interests, particularly those operating 
from the Pacific coast, have conducted a propaganda against 
the provisions of Section 28 in the hope of deceiving commercial 
organizations and shippers into open opposition to the provi- 
sions of this section, The usual method employed is to threaten 
that unless Section 28 is repealed, these foreign carriers will 
divert their vessels’ operations from the American ports on the 
Pacific either to Vancouver, B. C., or to ports of the Atlantic, 
or the Gulf—a plan, which, if successful would only serve to 
congest Atlantic and Gulf ports and denude Pacific ports of 
commercial export movement. 

“During such period as Section 28 should be in effect as 
governing shipments to or from any foreign port, or a port 
in possession of the United States, merchandise moving in such 
irade in foreign steamers would be required to pay the full 
domestic inland freights, plus ocean rates charged by such for- 
eign steamship company. 

“If at such times export merchandise were to move in 
American steamers, it would be entitled to the benefit of the 
lowest through rate or the lowest proportional equalizing ex- 
port rate over rail lines subject to the interstate commerce act. 
If, therefore, merchandise in export or import is routed by 
American water carriers, it will, under all conditions, whether 
of enforcement or non-enforcement of Section 28, be entitled to 
the lowest preferential rail rate available for such traffic. 


“Section 28 will not be enforced unless and until there is 
adequate American tonnage to handle all business offered. This 
isa policy that is not subject to interpretation. It is clearly set 
forth in the provisions of Section 28, as enacted. Neither the 
Board nor the Interstate Commerce Commission has authority 
to enforce the provisions of Section 28 as affecting the business 
of a foreign port or a port in a possession or dependency of the 
United States, unless ample tonnage is available. 


“In harmony with such requirement, if Section 28 were en- 
forced with regard to Far East movements, the Board would 
supply any deficiencies in American tonnage in operation from 
Pacific ports, in order that the movement of commerce through 
those ports shall in no manner be restricted. 


“To any person who makes a study of the provisions of the 
merchant marine act in connection with authority vested by 
the transportation act, in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it will be apparent that attempts by foreign carriers to carry 
out their threats to divert movements from Pacific ports must 
fail, and for the following reasons: 


“Section 28 refers to no port of the United States, but only 
‘0 the transportation which is subject to the interstate com- 
merce act of persons or property. The transportation act es- 
lablishes that the transportation subject to the interstate com- 
Merce act is that which ‘takes place within the United States.’ 
The section, therefore, applies to all transportation which takes 
blace within the United States of persons or property moving to 
or from a foreign port or a port in a possession of the United 
States, whether such movement be directed through an Ameri- 
tan port or by rail through Canada for export at a Canadian 
Dort, 

“If foreign carriers were to transfer their vessel opera- 
lions to Vancouver, for instance, as threatened, and the sec- 
tion were enforced with regard to Far East ports, neither 
ihrolgh rates nor export preferential rail rates could then be 
applied for merchandise moving through Vancouver, unless it 
were handled from that port in American documented vessels. 
Such merchandise moving in foreign ships would be required 
‘0 pay the full local rail charges between the point of origin 
‘%” destination in the United States and the point where the 
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lines of the rail carrier cross the border between Canada and 
the United States. 

“This differential in itself plus the Canadian rail rate would 
be a greater handicap against foreign steamers than would be 
the domestic rate to a Pacific Coast American port. 

“That, however, is not the only method established by law 
for preventing the diversion of business in an attempt to de- 
feat the purpose of Section 28. 

“The transportation act vests in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the widest discretionary authority to give direc- 
tions for embargoes or for the movement of traffic under permit 
over American rail lines. That authority is found in paragraph 
15 of Section 1 of the compiled interstate commerce act, revised 
to April 1, 1920. It reads as follows: 


(15) Whenever the Commission is of opinion that shortage of 
equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requiring 
immediate action exists in any section of the country, the Commission 
shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either upon complaint, or 
upon its own initiative without complaint at once, if it so orders, with- 
out answer or other formal pleading by the interested carriers or car- 
riers, and with or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a 
report, according as the Commission may determine ............+.5+ 

G) "FO SIV GIPSCHONS TOP. o.0.ciscccccsswsiesce embargoes, or move- 
ment of traffic under permits, at such times and for such periods as 
it may determine, and to modify, change, suspend, or annul them. 


“It is a matter of record that 45 per cent of the west bound 
movement upon American railroads consists of empty cars; 
and that great difficulty is experienced in economically moving 
into western territory sufficient cars to provide for the trans- 
portation of domestic products, principally food stuffs, to east- 
ern centers of population. 

“Western roads have just been before the Commission 
seeking an increase of not less than 24 per cent in their do- 
mestic rates. Any considerable further diversion of business 
from those roads would make it necessary for them to seek ad- 
ditional increases in rates. It has been claimed that if Western 
roads were to lose the export business via Pacific coast they 
would require further increases of not less than 30 per cent if 
they are to be permitted the net return of 5% per cent upon 
their properties engaged in transportation, as provided for in 
the transportation act. 

“Such increases would react very unfavorably upon living 
costs of the general public and would greatly restrict Western 
markets for Eastern manufacture. 

“If there were no other reasons, such adverse effect upon 
the American railroads and the American public would con- 
stitute an emergency requiring drastic action by the Commission 
under its authority as hereinbefore quoted. 

“When confronted with the additional fact that such at- 
tempts by foreign carriers to destroy the trend of rail traffic 
within the United States was for the admitted purpose of en- 
deavoring to nullify a law of the United States passed for the 
protection of its citizens, there can be no doubt that the Com- 
mission would exercise its authority to embargo or direct the 
movement of traffic in such manner as would prevent diversions 
of that business either to foreign ports of Canada, or to Atlan- 
tic or Gulf ports of the United States. 

“It is decidedly in the interest of the exporter and importer 
that he give sufficient consideration to the routing of business 
within his control as will insure co-operation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board in efforts to 
prevent congestion of Atlantic ports or car shortage upon 
Western railroads, with the purpose of bringing as nearly as 
possible the balancing of movements in either direction over 
rail and water carriers of the United States. That can be easily 
accomplished if shippers will study traffic situations and profit 
thereby. 

“The 45 per cent west bound movements of empty cars on 
American railroads extends by districts from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific and has existed since at least 1917, and 
during that same period there has been almost continuous con- 
gestion of Atlantic ports, particularly New York. Such condi- 
tions are not economic and adversely affect the interests of all 
the American people. 

“It should be the desire of all Americans to help insure the 
success of an American merchant marine. You can greatly help 
to that end if you will co-operate with the government to pre- 
vent the success of foreign efforts adverse to American insti- 
tutions, by continuing to route your exports and imports in such 
manner as will permit the facilities of the rail and water car- 
riers of the United States to be used to the best advantage. If, 
through such endeavor, a balanced traffic movement over 
American carriers can even be approximated, there must, of 
necessity, be a reaction favorable to shippers evidenced in rate 
decreases rather than rate increases. 

“There are certain zones of economic movement of exports 
originating upon rail lines. Movements that will give a proper 
balance to both rail and water carriers. Every American should 
study the subject and co-operate with the government in its 
effort to establish those zones equitably. 

“It is the aim of the act to give preferentials to American 
ships only in trades between the United States its possessions 
and other countries. It does not give American ships ad- 
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vantages in trades between the foreign countries. The purpose 
of Congress in so restricting the act was to insure that Ameri- 
can shipping should be encouraged to continue in American 
trades helping to expand American rather than foreign com- 
merce.” 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Published Rate: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) The tariffs or rates fixed 
and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and pub- 
lished by law are part of every contract for interstate affreight- 
ment.—Hurt vs. Atlanta, B. & A. Ry. Co., 84 So. Rept. 631. 

Regardless of the shipper’s reliance on the quotation of a 
lower rate, a common carrier may recover for interstate af- 
freightment the rates fixed by the published schedules and 
tariffs.—Ibid. 

Action for Charges: 

After a completion of a contract for carriage of goods the 
carrier may maintain an action of assumpsit on the common 
counts to recover the lawful rate or any unpaid balance against 
the owner of the goods.—Ibid. 

In assumpsit on claim for unpaid freight, contention that 
the claim was not owned by plaintiff can be raised under the 
general issue.—Ibid. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Baggage Exemption, Cummins Amendment: 

(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Act Cong. March 4, 
1915, the Cummins amendment to the interstate commerce act, 
as amended by act Cong. August 9, 1916 (U. S. Comp. St. 8592, 
8604a), expressly exempts baggage from its provisions respect- 
ing an interstate carrier’s liability for full actual loss notwith- 
standing any limitation of liability or release as to value, so 
that railroad’s limitation of liability to $100 as to baggage, con- 
tained in a tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and duly approved by the federal Director-General of Rail- 
roads, was in effect at the time of loss and restricted the pas- 
senger’s recovery to $100.—Culbreth vs. Martin et al., 103 S. E. 
374. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Quarantine Regulations: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) State regu- 
lations for moving cattle from pasture in quarantined territory 
to station are not in conflict with, and so not superseded by, 
federal regulations, under the national quarantine act, relating 
solely to their movement in interstate shipment.—Pecos & 
N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Hall, 222 S. W. Rept. 170. 

Where plaintiff without dipping his cattle in pasture in 
territory under quarantine, could not have taken them to de- 
fendant’s station for interstate shipment, without violating quar- 
antine regulations, defendant, because notifying plaintiff in ad- 
vance that it would not transport them unless they were dipped, 
was not liable for the damage from dipping them, which plain- 
tiff thereupon had done, irrespective of whether under regu- 
lations, under the national quarantine act, it would have been 
defendant’s duty to receive them for shipment had they been 
moved and tendered for shipment without dipping.—Ibid. 


COMPENSATION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A board of referees composed of Commissioner Daniels, 
Henry C. Keene and John J. Hickey has reported to President 
Wilson that the Anthony & Northern Railway Company’s prop- 
erty was taken under federal control when the President issued 
his proclamation in December, 1917, held by the government 
until the end of June 29, 1918, and that, as just compensation, 
it is entitled to receive $4,756.26 and to have returned to it 
$5,460.38, the amount of the operating deficit that accrued in 
the six months its property was held by the government. This 
recommendation is made contingent on the carrying out, by the 
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government and the railroad, a settlement of their claims and 
counter claims in respect of maintenance in conformity with 
the terms of the standard contract entered into by and between 
the government and the railroads with which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was able to come to an agreement as to compen- 
sation. 

The Anthony & Northern claimed that its property was 
under control during the whole period of federal control. The 
referees ruled against it on that point, holding with the Rail- 
road Administration that the President had the right to re- 
linquish any railroad or any part of a system of railroads prior 
to July 1, notwithstanding that part of the law which the short 
lines, of which the Anthony & Northern is one, contend made 
it impossible for the President to relinquish a railroad, with- 
out its consent, if it connected with or was in competition with 
a railroad not relinquished. 

The amount recommended as compensation, which the An- 
thony & Northern is not required to accept, is half the amount 
the Interstate Commerce Commission certified to the President 
as being the average annual net railway operating income of 
that property for the test period. The road made a deficit 
during the six months it was under control, amounting to $5,460, 
which it paid out of its treasury, because the funds it collected 
in the six months it was under control were never turned over 
to the government. The property, aS a matter of fact, con- 
tinued to be operated, after the taking over proclamation and 
notice from the Director-General, just the same as it was prior 
to that time, with this exception: Traffic was diverted so as 
to shert-haul the Anthony & Northern, and, generally speaking, 
accordimg to the testimony of its owners, it was treated as a 
step-child. The Santa Fe, Rock Island and Missouri Pacific— 
the trunk lines with which it connects—paid no attention to 
routing instructions, and, generally speaking, treated it as if 
if it were a nuisance and a hindrance, except when it was de- 
sired to send coal to some points on its line via the shortest 
workable route. Its traffic manager and Director Chambers, 
as shown by correspondence published in The Traffic World, 
were in a controversy much of the time about protecting pub- 
lished rates, notwithstanding the misrouting. 

The railway company claimed that the government should 
pay it at the rate of $23,281 a year, on the ground that the 
standard return, as computed by the Commission, was based 
on an average mileage something in excess of 4. The road 
was under construction during the test period, but when taken 
over by the government its mileage was slightly in excess of 
100, or about 214 times the average mileage used by the Com- 
mission. The referees could not agree with that view. 

The railroad company took the General Order No. 28 in- 
crease of 25 per cent, but remarked that while it had received 
such an increase in revenues on what was hauled, it had had 
increases in operating expenses amounting to 75 per cent. 

The referees apparently did not like that reference to the 
big jump in operating expenses. They announced, in connec- 
tion with the statement of the fact, that “federai control is 
not blamable or responsible for the widespread increase in the 
cost of labor and materials during the war period, and we can- 
not base an award of just compensation upon such increased 
costs.” 


THE NEW SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World [i rshingt 

Although it is expected that President Wilson will appoint 
the members of the new Shipping Board, as provided in the 
merchant marine law, in the near future, it is understood that 
he is having difficulty in obtaining the consent of men who are 
regarded as qualified. The salary of each member will be $12,000. 

Four of the seven new members probably will be Admiral W. 
S. Benson, chairman of the present board; John A. Donald, mem- 
ber of the board; Martin J. Gillen, who was nominated by the 
President as a member of the existing board when the Senate 
was in session but whose nomination was not acted on; and 
Joshua Alexander, Secretary of Commerce. 

It is understood that Alexander is anxious to become 2 
member of the new board, as he is deeply interested in the up- 
building of an American merchant marine, but he personally 
says he has made no application for a place. However, it is 
known that both Democratic and Republican members of the 
Senate commerce committee and the House committee on mer!- 
chant marine and fisheries are urging that he be appointed. 

Others who are being mentioned in the list of probable 
appointees are Robert A. Dean, general counsel of the Shipping 
Board; William Allen of New Orleans; H. H. Haynes of Galves- 
ton; Joseph N. Teal of Portland, Ore.; Judge John Shackelford 
of Tacoma, Wash.; James E. Smith and Charles Sutter of St. 
Louis. : 

One of the reasons why men regarded as qualified for places 
on the board are hesitating to accept appointment, it is undel- 
stood, is the political uncertainty involved. If the election goes 
Republican, it is pointed out, there would be some question as 10 
whether the Senate would confirm the President's recess ap- 
pointmenis. 
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a ° assistant general freight agent, New York; M. J. Ormond, gen- 
eral eastern freight agent, New York; G. N. Whelpley, foreign 
Personal Notes freight agent, New York; A. C. McIntyre, assistant to traffic 

manager, New York. ; 
‘ Ld C. C. Dana is appointed general freight agent of the Atchi- 





J. H. Tedrow, who has 
succeeded R. D. Sangster 
as transportation commis- 
sioner of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas 
City, Mo., was born in 
Lovilia, Iowa, November 
14, 1885. He was reared 
in Washington, D. C., and 
St. Joseph, Mo.; gradu- 
ated from the St. Joseph 
High School in 1903, and 
begun railroad work with 
the Cc. B. & @C. in Bt. 
Joseph the same _ year. 
He was also with the 
Rock Island for a _ short 
time. Later he became 
clerk and assistant to H. 
G. Krake, manager, traffic 
department, Commerce 
Club, St. Joseph, Mo. 
April 1, 1915, he became 
associated with R. D. 
Sangster, transportation 
commissioner, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City, as chief clerk 
and assistant. He is a 
graduate of the Kansas 
City School of Law and 
a member of the bar. 














S. Russell Moyer, traffic manager of the International Salt 
Co. of New York, at Scranton, Pa., was born at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. He entered 
the service of the Erie 
Railroad at Salamanca, 
in June, 1895, as messen- 
ger in the local freight 


office, and held various 
positions as clerk in the 
same office until May, 


1903, when he was _ pro- 
moted to be chief clerk 
in the office of the divi- 
sion freight agent of the 
Erie Railroad at Bradford, 
Pa. In October, 1905, he 
was advanced to the po- 
sition of rate clerk in the 
general freight office at 
New York, and successive- 
ly became chief rate clerk, 
chief clerk of tariff depart- 





ment, chief clerk to 
freight traffic manager, 
chief clerk in general 


freight office, assistant to 
general freight agent, and 
executive clerk, traffic de- 
partment, of the same 
railroad at New York. On 
July 1, 1919, he was ap- 
pointed assistant traffic 
manager of the Interna- 
tional Salt Company of 
New York, with office at Scranton, Pa., and July 1, 1920, he 
Was appointed traffic manager of the same company, succeeding 
W. T. Chisholm, who was elected vice-president in charge of 
the traffic and sales departments. 











E. G. Gustafson is appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, with 
office at Cleveland, O., vice T. H. Koerner, granted leave of 
absence; C. F. Hayes is appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, Indianapolis, vice J. T. Graffis, resigned; T. J. Clark 
1S appointed traveling agent, with offices at Chicago, vice E. G. 
Gustafson. 

T. B. Gallaher is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Panhandle and Santa Fe Railway Company, with 
nanan at Amarillo, Tex., to succeed C. C. Dana, trans- 

rred. 
_ The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company announces the follow- 
ig appointments: O. F. Johnson, assistant general freight 
agent, New York, vice H. C. Burnett, who died; T. Clem Beck, 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 

The Wabash Railway Company announces that G. G. Early 
is appointed general agent at Philadelphia; D. G. Phillips is 
appointed superintendent of safety, St. Louis, in place of Fred 
Meyers, who becomes superintendent Detroit terminal division, 
in place of R. M. Johnson, appointed superintendent, in charge 
of the operation and maintenance of the joint tracks, between 
18th Street, Detroit and Delray. 

J. H. Patterson is appointed freight claim agent of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad Company, Southern Railway Company in 
Mississippi, with office at Mobile, Ala. vice C. L. Taylor, as- 
signed to other duties. 

Delos W. Cooke, associate director of the Cunard and 
Allied Lines, has been honored by the Italian government, 
which has made him a Cavalier of the Order of Maurizio E 
Lassaro (Mauritius and Lazarus) in recognition of his services 
to the Italian nation in connection with the Red Cross and 
his work as a member of the traffic executive committee of 
the allies and the exports control committee. 

The Canadian National Railways announce that Ira W. 
Gantt, assistant general freight agent, Grand Trunk Railway 
System, at Buffalo, N. Y., will also act in the same capacity for 
the Canadian National Railways. He will have supervision of 
traffic through the Niagara frontier, also of traffic under the 
jurisdiction of the freight traffic offices at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
The following representatives of the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem will also act in the same capacity for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways: J. O. Adams, general eastern freight agent 
at New York, vice F. A. Young, transferred; C. J. Haigh, com- 
mercial agent at Philadelphia; G. A. McGuire, commercial agent 
at Buffalo; D. M. Crawford, general agent at Cleveland; S. G. 
Wagstaff, commercial agent at Toledo; W. K. Evans, com- 
mercial agent at Cincinnati. 

The new board of governors of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh has elected G. A. Buse, of Buse & Caldwell, chairman of 
the board. President W. W. Blakley, A. G. F. A., B. & O. R. R., 
has appointed H. H. Gray D. F. A., central region, P. R. R., 
chairman of the annual dinner committee, and A. J. Wyant, 
G. A., Cloverleaf Route, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, that will have charge of the annual outing in August. 


EXPRESS CONSOLIDATION HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 





Upon the resumption, before Examiner Butler, July 19, of 
the hearing on the application of the American Railway Express 
Company for permission to retain the consolidation ordered by 
Director-General McAdoo, Alfred P. Thom, Jr., representing the 
Association of Railway Executives, made a statement on behalf 
of his client that at the recent meeting of its member lines in 
New York recently, ninety-seven roads had voted in favor of 
making contracts with the American Railway Express Company; 
fourteen had voted against, while six had reserved the right to 
vote later. Therefore, he said, the association entered no ob- 
jection to the proposal to continue the consolidation. It takes 
the position, he said, that the public has a just right to expect 
that there will be, on September 1, an organized means of doing 
the express business of the country and that the organization 
of the American Railway Express Company, an existing and 
going concern, is the only one available. 


H. G. Herbel, who at the previous hearing, had indicated con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the southwestern lines would op- 
pose the consolidation, was not present when the hearing was 
resumed. It was understood that the fourteen votes against 
approval of the consolidation were cast by southwestern lines. 

J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League said the League’s committee had voted not to 
oppose the continuance of the consolidation and that position, 
he said, was endorsed at the recent meeting of the League in 
Philadelphia. He said the position of the League was that an 
efficient express organization is demanded by commerce and 
while the service is very unsatisfactory at the present time, 
the League was not disposed to criticize the service in view of 
all the conditions. 

The League desired it understood that it is not favoring a 
monopoly of the express business but that a condition, not a 
theory, confronts the country. There is nothing to prevent any 
other organization engaging in the express business, Mr. Beek 
said, if it chooses to do so and can make contracts with the 
railroads. 

“We favor what seems to us the most probable means of 
speedy restoration of express service, and if, after a reasonable 
opportunity has been afforded the express company to make the 
necessary addition to its facilities and improvements to its serv- 
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ice, the company shall fail to do so, at that time we shall re- 
serve the right to be complainants.” 

Mr. Beek also presented a statement on behalf of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, made by the transportation com- 
mittee and approved by the board of directors, that the consoli- 
dation is necessary to assure adequate express service. The 
Adams company, the statement said, is not in position to re- 
sume business. Wells Fargo & Co. have stated they would not 
resume business separately. The United States company went 
eut of business prior to the consolidation and the Southern is 
in no better condition than the Adams. The statement ex- 
presses a hope that the service will be improved as soon as 
shippers can refrain from using the express company’s facilities 
for freight shipments. . 

Mr. Beek also said he was authorized to say that the New 
England Traffic League takes the same position as the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He said he wished to make it clear 
that it is highly probable that some members of the League do 
not agree with the position taken by the organization and that 
no attempt was being made to bind them to its position. The 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, he said, had adopted a 
resolution opposing a continuance of the consolidation. 

The League’s secretary said he did not have words to ex- 
press the opinion that is held as to the claim policy of the 
Adams and the Southern companies. In reply to a question by 
John E. Benton he said the League would be glad to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission take any action within its 
power to protect claimants. 

When Mr. Benton suggested that Mr. Beek was not willing 
to go so far as to oppose the consolidation until the claim ques- 
_ tion could be straightened out, Mr. Beek said: ‘We don’t think 
the consolidation ought to be embarrassed by the conduct of 
one of the constitutent companies over which the American 
Railway Express Company itself doubtless has not control.” He 
added that the question was not one merely of loss and damage 
claims, but for money actually paid by shippers on C. O. D. 
shipments. 

Mason Manghum, counsel for the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission, put on as a witness for his side of the controversy, 
B. F. Goodman of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, to ex- 
plain the treatment of Virginia shippers who had claims against 
the old companies. Because they turned their property and 
their personnel over to the consolidated company, the witness 
said, it has been impossible to bring suit against them in Vir- 
ginia or to find property on which to levy. Claimants, he said, 
have been obliged to deal with the New York office, but the 
claims remain unsettled, after two years. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Goodwin, of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, put into the record the papers in many 
cases showing the multitude of futile steps taken by shippers 
having claims against the Southern and the Adams to obtain 
some satisfaction or a service of summons in litigation. Attor- 
ney Manghum appeared to be building up a record on that point 
with a view to having it appear to the Commission that shippers 
having claims think it fully as important to have a method 
of settlement created as to pass on the question whether the 
consolidation shall or shall not be permitted to continue. The 
witness said he believed the companies are trying to avoid 
paying their debts. 

Answering a question by Attorney Harrison, for the express 
company, Mr. Goodwin said he would rather deal with one com- 
pany than with four, especially if that one company had been 
as fair and as straightforward as the consolidated company. 
He said that, while he has had many disputes with the new 
company, he had never had any trouble in having it take a 
stand one way or another. 

As a condition precedent to approval of the application for 
permission to continue the consolidation, Mr. Goodwin said the 
Commission should require the American Railway Express 
Company to assume the liabilities of its predecssor companies; 
to have the claim papers returned to Virginia and the prede- 
cessor companies required to submit themselves to suits in the 
courts of the states in which the claims arose. 

In behalf of state commissions, John E. Benton said that 
Florida, Mississippi and Texas objected to the consolidation 
under any conditions. They also stand with Virginia that if 
the federal Commission thinks the consolidation should be con- 
tinued, the permission should be hedged about so that the Ad- 
ams and Southern will pay their claims. 

Mr. Benton read a letter from the Wisconsin commission 
in which that body set forth that it understood that Wells 
Fargo & Co. were taking the position that claimants should 
forward their claims to the New York office, which is the posi- 
tion the Wisconsin people think the Adams and Southern com- 
panies have taken. Mr. Harrison promptly announced that 
Wells Fargo & Co. have only a few hundred claims undisposed 
of and that the removal to New York is for the sake of econ- 
omy alone. He said Wells Fargo & Co. would accept service 
in any state in which a claimant filed a suit. That he said, is 
the understanding between the American Railway Express Com- 
pany and Wells Fargo & Co. The iatter is in the office with the 
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American Railway Express Company, and if it took the position 
of the Adams and Southern, Mr. Harrison said, it would be 
required to get out and not appear to be associated with the 
consolidated company. 

Form of Contract Agreed On 


The American Railway Express Company and the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives July 23 submitted to the Comnis- 
sion the form of contract they propose shall be made for carry- 
ing on the express business in the future. They submitted it 
because the railroad executives believe it amounts to a pooling 
agreement which would not be lawful unless approved by the 
Commission. It does away with the old method of splitting 
operating revenue, substantially “fifty-fifty,’” and substitutes ar- 
rangements under which the express company takes 2.5 per cent 
of the net operating revenue as its share if the resulting sum 
amounts to no more than 6 per cent on the express company’s 
investment; then it retains all of it. If it amounts to more than 
6 per cent then the railroad and express companies spit the 
excess “fifty-fifty” until the express company has accumulated 
a surplus of 10 per cent. After that the division is three-fourths 
to the railroad and one-fourth to the express company. The 
latter thinks that that contract is better than splitting the gross 
revenue “fifty-fifty,’ without regard to what its operating ex- 
penses may be. The express company does not admit that the 
approval of the Commission is necessary but is willing to sub- 
mit the question to that body. ° 


ASSIGNED CAR RULE. 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A formal attack on the Commission’s assigned car rule, re- 
instated by it on April 15, after the Commission and not the 
Railroad Administration had been placed in control of railroad 
regulation, was made public by the Commission July 22. It is 
in the form of a complaint, No. 11628, Stone Branch Coal Com- 
pany vs. Chesapeake & Ohio. The complaint was brought by 
Z. T. Vinson and R. S. Spilman, the former of Huntington and 
the latter of Charleston, W. Va. They request that the hearing 
be had at Huntington. There is a belief that there will be many 
interventions in the case and the interveners may feel it more 
convenient to go to Washington. 

The effect of the assigned car rule, the complaint says, is 
to give the mines to which privately owned cars are assigned 
a supply of cars equal to 80 per cent of their mine capacity, 
while other mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio obtain cars for 
only 32 per cent of their capacity. The allegation is made that 
there is a large number of privately owned coal cars on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. It mentions the Elkhorn & Piney Coal 
Mining Company as owning 600 cars; the Berwind-White Coal 
Company as owning 3,400 cars; the Kentucky Solvay Coke Con- 
pany, 150 cars; and the Island Creek Coal Company as owning 
150 cars. 

All these private cars are especially assigned to the mines 
of the owners, it is declared, and are not taken into considera- 
tion in the general allotment of the car supply on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, nor are they treated or considered as company 
cars, but are assigned solely and exclusively to the mines of the 
owners and are distributed to them accordingly. 

Because the mine has the benefit of assigned cars, the com- 
plaint says, it is able to “draw the best class and grade of 
labor from adjoining mines, which cannot, under the circum- 
stances, operate to exceed two days a week and has created 
a labor unrest and disintegration of the labor supply at mines 
using only system cars. It increases the mine capacity where 
private cars are used and decreases mine capacity where they 
are not furnished, and thus seriously disarranges the mine rat- 
ing and car allotment. 

“The private cars are not counted and charged against the 
mines using them, which practice is in direct conflict with the 
law, and the complainant, as well as other mine owners having 
their mines located on the line of the C. & O. are greatly dam- 
aged and discriminated against by reason of the use of private 
cars without having them charged and counted against the mine 
using them. In the case of the Island Creek Company’s private 
cars, its mines received 164 cars for the first 15 days of May, 
1920, whereas they were only entitled to 68 cars for that period: 
and about the same percentage applies to other mines using 
private cars in contrast with those not using them.” 

Another allegation is that the Chesapeake & Ohio makes 
special assignment of fuel cars to those mines with which it 
has arrangements for fuel supply without charging them against 
the mine furnishing the fuel and without taking them into con 
sideration in the general allotment, and all the inequalities, 10- 
justice and discriminations and undue preferences created by 
the use of private cars pertain to the practice of especially as 
signed fuel cars. For example, during the first fifteen days of 
May, 1920, “the Cora mine furnishing fuel received 87 cars, 
whereas it was entitled to 46 by virtue of the general allotment: 
while the Cora mine received 70 per cent of its mine capacity: 
whereas the Monitor mine for the same period received only »? 
per cent of the car supply.” 

The suggestion in the complaint is that the assigned ¢al 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as werds; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 


WANTED—Position as rate clerk or assistant to traffic manager 
by competent young man with railroad experience, also graduate of 
technical course in traffic. Now with railroad. Personal interview, if 
desired. Address H. B. S. 221, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—Young, aggressive Traffic Manager, now 
with large iron and steel manufacturers, desires change. 
trained and many years of experience. Address R. E. C. 217, Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
——— Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 

icago, Ill. 




















WANTED—By high grade accountant, position with substantial 
short line as auditor, thoroughly conversant with I. C. C. classifica- 
tions and accounting procedure, claims and traffic matters. Will be 
at liberty August 1. Gilt edge record. Address ‘“‘M. J. S.,’’ care 
Traffic. World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED POSITION—As Traffic Manager with Short Line Rail- 
road or Commercial Concern in Southeast. Twelve years’ experience 
in traffic and claim work. Now employed but young, ambitious and 
wish ve better ‘myself. Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager with industrial or com- 
mercial concern, Baltimore, Md., or vicinity. Number years’ experi- 
ence both railroad and steamship freight service. Now employed but 
oe better condition. Address A. I. L. 213, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, q 











WANTED—Rate Man with southwestern tariff experience. State 
= and as expected to start. Address U. L. S. 211, Traffic World, 
icago, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Four cars of exceptionally fine first-class 6x8—8 ft. 
Oak Railroad Ties. One car 7x8—8 ft. Oak Ties. Immediate ship- 
ment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Small Cook’s Tariff File in good condition—capacity 
50 tariffs. Address A. 215, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler : President 

Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
Cc. E. Childe Vice-President 

Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Edwin C. Wilmore Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph H. Beek 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Edward F. Lacey 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


3.000 A YEAR 


FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 27-D, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Executive Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 
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Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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Reduced Rate Applications 

Reduced Rate Orders 

Released Rate Orders 

I. & S. Orders 

Sixth Section Orders 

Tariff Rejections 

Southern Rate Committee Dockets 

S. W. Rate Committee Dockets 

Western Rate Committee Dockets 

Steamship Sailing Dates 

New Tariffs and Supplements filed 
with the I. C. C., and 

filed with the Shipping Board. 


Keeping Posted on Rate 
and Classification Changes 


and on those that are proposed, as well as 
on embargoes, etc., is easy and sure if you 
use The Traffic Bulletin (or The Daily 


Traffic World). 


Otherwise keeping posted 


is difficult and uncertain. The cost of The 
Bulletin ($20.00) might easily be saved 
through just one bit of information found 
in next week’s issue. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 S. Market Street 


(Publishers The Traffic World) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rule, as applied to railroad fuel, is for the purpose of saving the 
carrier from the necessity of buying coal at the market price, 
the allegation being made that the carrier, by private contract, 
can always obtain fuel from mines on its rails, at the market 
price. It is also asserted that the C. & O. does not supply the 
mines on its rails with more than 40 per cent of the number 
required and that it further reduces that supply by invoking 
the assigned car rule in behalf of its own fuel supply. It is 
further asserted that the C. & O. uses its own failure to furnish 
an adequate car supply as a means of securing cheaper fuel by 
taking cars that should go to other mines, and delivering them 
to the mines furnishing railway fuel, regardless of rating. 

The prayer is that the rule be set aside and that a rule be 
put into effect that will take into consideration all cars on the 
rails of the C. & O. 


SOFT COAL PRODUCTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A method for obtaining more accurate and informative 
statistics about soft coal production has been suggested to the 
Commission by W. H. Williams, vice-president of the Delaware 
& Hudson. In a letter to Chairman Clark he proposed that 
each railroad be required to furnish, either to the Commission 
or to the Geological Survey, a “weekly statement of the num- 
ber of mines located thereon, the aggregate rated capacity of 
said mines, the aggregate carrying capacity of the cars fur- 
nished the mines for loading, the aggregate tonnage loaded 
during the week and the aggregate carrying capacity of cars 
which were placed but not loaded.” 

At present percentages of production are based on esti- 
mates of the aggregate capacity of mines, prepared by the mine 
operators. During the year of maximum production, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out, the operators estimated the aggregate ca- 
pacity of all soft coal mines to be about 15,000,000 tons a week. 
The average production that year was about 11,100,000 tons a 
week. It was, therefore, possible to assert that the mines were 
operated only to eleven-fifteenths of their weekly capacity. 

Beginning with May 1, the operators, Mr. Williams as- 
serted, increased the estimate of their aggregate capacity to 
19,000,000 tons a week. The potential production per annum, 
therefore, is estimated at 988,000,000 tons. The maximum pro- 
duction, which was in the war year 1918, was 579,000,000. From 
that big production there was a large carry-over into 1919, 
all of which, however, was supposed to have been exhausted 
because of the strike at the end of the year. Potential capac- 
ity, as now estimated, is about 70 per cent greater than maxi- 
mum production in 1918. 


Mr. Williams has had prepared charts showing the pro- 
duction in 1918, 1919 and the first half of 1920; also lines 
showing the percentage of full time operation lost, based 
on the increased estimate of potential production, and the per- 
centage of full time operation lost in 1920 in comparison with 
the full time operation lost when the estimate of potential 
production was only 15,000,000 tons a week. 


According to Mr. Williams, the average annual production 
in the five years (1915-1919, inclusive), which includes two war 
years, when production was speeded to what was supposed to 
be the highest maximum possible, by the practical closing of 
so-called non-essential industries, which had the effect of re- 
leasing labor for essential purposes, the average production 
was only 506,000,000 tons. For the first six months of this year, 
Mr. Williams pointed out, the production was $255,000,000 tons, 
or at the rate of 510,000,000 tons, or more than the average 
of the five years including the two war years. This produc- 
tion is a fact, notwithstanding the labor troubles affecting the 
railroads in April and May, which reduced the amount of 
transportation. In the first 152 working days of the current 
year, Mr. Williams pointed out, the Geological Survey reported 
the production of 251,933,000 tons of soft coal, which output 
was approximately 41,300,000 tons greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. After deducting coal 
used in the production of beehive coke and exports, Mr. Wil- 
liams concluded that up to June 30, there was an increase in 
the production for domestic consumption of approximately 39.,- 
700,000 tons in the United States greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. 


As to New England, Mr. Williams said, the roads serving 
New England had furnished him figures showing receipts of 
soft coal in that part of the country for the first five months 
of this year to have been 8,629,414 tons, in comparison with 
7,250,517 tons in 1919 and 10,457.574 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1918. These figures include all-rail, tidewater and 
water coal. Tidewater coal he defined as that carried to New 
England ports and hauled inland by rail. Water coal he de- 
fined as that brought in by water and consumed at the ports. 
The Geological Survey bulletin, dated July 3, shows, he said, 
that New England ultilities and New England manufacturing 
plants had on hand supplies of coal sufficient for from two to 
eight yore The dealers had on hand supplies for more than 
a week. 
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His conclusion is that the supplies on hand did not war. 
rant the action of the New England governors in demanding 
priority orders “at a time when the public has become unduly 
excited and when the issuance of such orders only causes fur- 
ther embarrassment instead of bringing relief. Mr. Williams 
called attention to what he said was the fact, that 54.45 per 
cent of the people of New England live within twenty-five miles 
of the coast and 76.85 per cent live within fifty miles of the 
coast. Therefore, he said, preference should be given to the 
water routes, especially when the New England railroads have 
all the business they can handle without being asked to haul 
more than the usual amount of coal. 

The situation in the territory dependent on the upper lake 
ports for coal, Mr. Williams indicated, is one justifying com- 
plaint, while that of the rest of the country is not. To the 
end of May, he said, the lake cargo shipments totaled only 
1,497,000 tons to both American and Canadian ports. In 1919 
they were 4,714,000 tons and in 1918 they were 3,901,000 tons. 
In parts of the country other than the upper lake region, he 
suggested, it is more a question of local distribution than of 
supply. What has been done thus far, Mr. Williams said, indi- 
cates that this year the railroads will handle the third largest 
production ever known, notwithstanding the _ serious labor 
troubles in April and May. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


“Highway transportation as a public and commercial neces- 
sity has long ago received its certificate of economic justifica- 
tion,’ says R. E. Fulton, vice-president of the International 
Motor Company. “It has entered into the nation’s scheme’ of 
things with the same wholeheartedness that characterized the 
railroads in their periods of development. It has found its 
place and is exercising a powerful influence toward shortening 
the gap between producer and consumer. It has reached the 
point, in fact, where its extension must necessarily be re- 
stricted for the good of its own future and the future of the 
nation’s transportation as a whole. 

“Legislators, highway engineers, and those intimately con- 
cerned with motor vehicle expansion realize that unless some 
measures restricting the use of motor trucks are enacted, this 
country’s progress toward its ultimate state of highway per- 
fection will be long drawn-out and tedious. Even after we 
have constructed a system of hard-surfaced national highways 
it will be necessary to provide revenues for their upkeep and 
maintenance. To this end it is but equitable that those ve- 
hicles which cause the greatest amount of damage to the roads 
should be restricted in their use at the present time, and that 
in the future they should contribute the largest share toward 
road repair costs. 

“At this time, when legislation to accomplish this must 
necessarily assume definite form, to influence motor transporta- 
tion for all time to come, it is vitally important that we make 
a far-reaching, unbiased analysis to determine just where the 
basis of this restriction belongs. Not only must we save the 
roads, but we must do so if possible without sacrificing the 
increasing economies and conveniences that unquestionably 
would go with an expansion of motor transportation facilities. 

“There is a special field of transportation in which the 
motor truck is the only logical means of conveyance. How 
large a field it is, is shown by the fact that 300,000,000 tons of 
material were shipped by truck in 1919. Suppose this freight 
were transported in one-ton trucks. It would mean that 900, 
000,000 tons of traffic (including weight of vehicles and cargo) 
would pass over the roads of this country. If transported in 
714-ton trucks, the roads would have to bear only 600,000,000 
tons of traffic. This is because the average one-ton truck car- 
ries two tons of vehicle weight for every ton of freight trans- 
ported, while in a 714-ton truck this ratio is reduced to less 
than one ton of vehicle weight for each ton of freight capacity. 
Regardless of what form restrictive legislation may take, the 
total amount of material shipped in motor trucks in 1920 will 
obviously be greater than the total for 1919. This country is 
suffering from various kinds of shortages, but they are almost 
all directly the result of inadequate transportation. Since no 
other transportation agency can now take the place of the mo- 
tor truck in its own recognized sphere, it is obvious that every 
heavy-duty truck barred from the roads will be replaced by 
several smaller trucks. The result will be increased road wear 
and increased cost of transportation. As practically all prod- 
ucts of the farm and factory make some part of their journey 
from producer to consumer in motor trucks, it is necessary to 
make sure there is no other alternative before framing legisla- 
tion which will increase motor transportation costs. ; 

“There are many fields of short distance light delivery, 10 
which the lighter truck is better adapted. However, when bulk 
hauling is considered, the light truck’s greatest asset in com- 
parison with its big brother is its speed. For a two-ton truck 
to transport material as. economically as a heavy duty model it 
would be necessary for it to travel at three times the speed of 
the larger truck. Of course the light truck cannot do this but it 
does travel at a considerably higher normal speed. Its I 
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creased speed, however, produces road wear in excess of that 
caused by the heavy truck in spite of the fact that the latter 
is accomplishing far more. It has been definitely proven that 
increased speed causes more rapid road wear than increased 
weight. It is not necessary that the heavy duty truck resort to 
destructive road speeds in order to furnish economical trans- 
portation. 

“Tire width bears an equally important relation to com- 
parative road wear. A steam roller, for example, is about the 
heaviest vehicle which passes over a highway, yet because of 
its broad road bearing surfaee-its effect on the roadway is ben- 
eficial rather than harmful. Likewise weight in a motor truck 
is destructive only when not accompanied by a sufficient width 
of tire. The fact is well-established that a load of 800 pounds 
per inch of tire surface is not damaging to an ordinary road- 
way and the heavy duty truck is always built to conform to 
this requirement. A 7% ton truck has one inch of tire width 
for each 666 pounds of weight. 

“Highway engineers have long been concerned with the 
problem of determining a fair plan for motor truck legislation. 
The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads at Washington has conducted 
exhaustive tests to determine the real causes of road wear. The 
conclusions should certainly receive careful consideration from 
those interested in the preservation of this country’s roads. The 
report of this test which appeared in the official ‘Public Roads’ 
bulletin says that road impact/‘is the real cause of road wear. 
Realizing this, the experiments were devoted to ascertaining 
the causes of road impact. Through these tests, it was de- 
cisively shown that unsprung weight is the controlling factor in 
road impact. Unsprung weight, by definition, is that part of a 
truck’s total bulk which hits the road a direct solid blow undi- 
minished by springs. Unsprung weight does not necessarily in- 
crease in direct proportion to the size of a truck—it is con- 
trolled largely by the ,type .f-drive used. In a shaft driven 
truck the entire weight of the final drive and its housing rides 
directly on the rear axle below the springs. In a chain driven 
truck all of the driving mechanism is carried on the frame above 
the springs. The tests at Washington showed that a 514-ton 
chain driven truck produced only 68 per cent of the road impact 
delivered by a 3-ton shaft-driven truck, although the larger 
truck naturally carried a heavier load. 

“If restrictive motor truck legislation is necessary—and it 
undoubtedly is—why not proceed on a basis which penalizes 
actual road wear rather than one which penalizes utility and 
determine by actual test and far reaching analysis just where 
the blame for excessive road wear belongs? Then and only 
then will the judgment be a permanent benefit to the growth of 
highway transportation and its relation to public welfare.” 


CONGESTION AT HAVANA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The committee appointed .to take steps to relieve the con- 
gestion at the port of Havana, Cuba, was announced by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Alexander late July 16. 

According to a statement given out by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at the same time, there were from 
85 to 140 vessels in Havana harbor awaiting loading or unload- 
ing early in June. The wharf facilities, however, can accommo 
date only 25 ships at one time. Inadequate facilities and the 
great increase in import and export trade at the port are re- 
sponsible for the existing conditions, it was stated. Both the 
imports and exports of Cuba more than doubled between 1913 
and 1918 and preliminary trade figures for 1919 show an in- 
crease of almost 25 per cent over those of 1918. 

It was further pointed out that nearly three-quarters of 
the Cuban trade is with the United States. Strikes also have 
contributed to the congestion. 

On June 17, according to the statement, the Cuban govern- 
ment issued orders to allow goods to be withdrawn from the 
wharves immediately on their arrival on the filing of a bond 
for the customs, and also to permit the examination of only a 
part of a cargo, hoping thereby to eliminate some of the delays. 
The Cuban president also sent a message to the Cuban con- 
gress June 21 asking for authorization to allow the Paula and 
Luz docks to be used by ships of all sorts, those docks hereto- 
fore having been reserved: for vessels in the coastwise trade. 
Certain quarantine regulations which caused delay were changed 
with a view of expediting the removal of merchandise. 

The United States Shipping Board, it was also announced, 
has put an embargo on shipments going to the port of Havana. 

“A very considerable extension of wharf and warehouse fa- 
cilities is, perhaps, the most feasible remedy for the ameliora- 
tion of the present badly congested shipping of the port of 
Havana,” the bureau said. . 

The members of the committee who are expected to leave 
for Cuba shortly are as follows: 


Ernest L. Bogart, assistant foreign trade adviser of the State 
Department, chairman; Commander A. B. Clement, U.'S. N., assistant 
to the chairman of the Shipping Boards; S. I. Cooper of the Atlantic 
Steamship lines, New York; E:T. Ford of San Francisco, represent- 


ing the Rice Association of California; A. P. Gifford. president of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Shipping Corporation; Allen W. Graves of 
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Baltimore, manager of the Havana line of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Company; Monroe Green, representing the 
Rice Association of California; W. V. Harloe of the United Fruit 
Company, New York; Joseph Hodgson, vice-president of the New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, New York; C. B. Kellogg 
of the Munson Steamship line, New York; F. W. Kirtland of the 
Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, St. Augustine; J. Logan 
of the American Shipping Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla.; Roy §. 
MacElwee, director of the Department of Commerce’s bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce; R. L. McKellar of the Southern 
railway system, Louisville, Ky.; W. H. Mahoney of the New York 
Merchants’ Association foreign trade bureau; J. P. Stevens of the 
South Atlantic Maritime Corporation, Savannah, and Thomas R. 
Taylor of the Department of Commerce. 


THE LAND FLEET 


Though Ruskin damns the railroad for its 
beauty, 
The graceless lumbering freight car always fascinated me: 
And if the beautiful may lie in manhood’s strenuous duty, 
Four trains at once on the Horse Shoe Curve is a beautify] 
sight to see. 


rape of nature's 


Go West! MHere’s miles and miles of cars; here’s lumber, oj] 
and cattle; 
Here’s beauxite, (know that?) blackstrap, 
grain in trainloads brought; 
Here’s rails from Pittsburgh, shirts from Troy, canned sal- 
mon from Seattle; 
Here’s paper from New England—tTraffic 
Thought! 
They meet at East Saint Louis where the mightiest of rivers 
In turbid languid splendor drains the half a hemisphere, 
Where fleets of trains come lumbering in, as the air brake 
thumps and quivers, 
At the centre of the continent the freight cars gathering 
here. 


(know that?) 


Manager of 


As if by God forgotten is the ugliness surrounding, 
Where man has marred the scenery beyond redeeming 
chance; 
And yet the grimy freight car, with the wheel inspector pound- 
ing— 
The nation’s burden bearer is the essence of romance. 


They come from the Aroostook where the caribou is calling, 
They come from Alabama where the red poinsetta blows, 
They come from Rainier Mountain where eternal snows are 
falling, 
They come from lower Texas where the Rio Grande flows. 


The railroads are the arteries of commerce of the nation 
And the freight car is the corpuscle of its sustaining blood; 
As the loaded car-miles are the test of railroad operation, 
So moves this mighty index of commercial ebb and flood. 


That “rear end,” on the flying switch, he’s trainmaster tomorrow; 
That G. Y. M. who runs the yard, G. M. is on his way; 
Call “low bridge” to the President, he’ll duck in his Pierce-Arrow, 
And Clark of the Commission—he could twist the brakes 
today. 


Its a man’s job, every day of it, to keep this life blood flowing, 

For the freight cars of America helped scrap the Kaiser's 
crown. 

It’s work, romance, promotion, life, to keep the land fleet going, 

A job on which America will never yet “lay down!” 
CHARLES H. TIFFANY, 
Traffic manager New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Ass'n. 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1920. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS WANTED 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces al 
open competitive examination for assistant director of statistics. 
A vacancy in the Interstate Commerce Commission, at $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year, depending: upon the qualifications of the appointee, 
and vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifications, 4! 
these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from this ex 
amination, unless it is found in the interest of the service t0 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. All 
citizens of the United States who meet the requirements, both 
men and women, may enter this examination; appointing offi- 
cers, however, have the legal right to specify the sex desired 
in requesting certification of eligibles. For this position in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission male eligibles are desired. 
The duties of the appointee will consist of assisting in directiné 
the work of the Bureau of Statistics in the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, and require experience in the compilation 
and interpretation of railroad statistics. 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with traf- 
fic and transportation developments through The Daily 
Traffic World. 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only) 


San Francisco, San Jose de Guatemala, La Libertad, Corinto, 


Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, Cuban Ports 
(Eastbound only), and Baltimore 


S. S. “POINT ADAMS” S. S. “POINT LOBOS” 
S. S. ‘POINT BONITA” S. S. “POINT JUDITH”’ 


Monthly Sailings by Six Freight Steamers 
In Addition 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers - 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S.S. “WEST KASSON”  S.S. “WEST CONOB” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 


S. S. “ELKRIDGE” 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “NEWPORT” S. S. “SAN JOSE” 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
S. S. “CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


508 California Street Continental Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


104 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 
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T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
Traffic Manager 


J. A. JACKSON 
Asst. Traffic Manager ' 
Mobile, Ala. 











DISTRICT FREIGHT AGENTS : 





E. L. MOUNTFORT W. 0. LEWIS 
Chicago St. Louls 


W. H. ASKEW J. O. GAITHER 
Memphis New Orleans 









D. H. MARSHALL 
Meridian, Miss. 


J. O. GILL 
Laurel, Miss. 
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CANADIAN EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An effort was made, in conferences, July 17 and 19, to settle 
the question of how American and Canadian railroads shall 
handle the problems arising out of the fact that Canadian 
money is below the par of American money, both being in de- 
nominations of dollars and cents. Conferences were held on 
July 17 between Frank B. Carvell, chief commissioner, and 
S. J. McLean, a member of the Canadian Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, representing the northern roads, and the members 
of division 3, composed of Commissioners Hall, Eastman and 
Ford, representing the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The U. S. commissioners, by means of their conference 
ruling (Traffic World, May 29, p. 950), have been trying to pre- 
vent the American roads demanding prepayment of freight mov- 
ing into Canada on joint rates. The Canadian commissioners 
have had troubles with Canadian roads refusing to accept pre- 
payment of freight on stuff going into the United States on 
joint rates. There has been little or no trouble on commodities 
moving to and from the border on separately established rates. 

No definite conclusions were reached in the conferences. 
The Canadians said they would have to discuss the subject 
farther with Canadian roads. The U. S. commissioners de- 
clined to say anything. 

The subject of coal for Canada was also taken up, the con- 
sensus being that there is coal enough for all, if only the cars 
can be made to move fast enough to get it to the places where 
it is needed. Thus far the cars have refused to move as fast 
as in 1917, when the railroad executives seemed to have a 
larger measure of- control over their employes than they seem 
to have now. The Canadian commissioners decided to wait in 
Washington until July 19 to hear what plans the railroad ex- 
ecutives had to submit to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with a view to obtaining a faster movement of cars. 


TRAFFIC ON CANADIAN CANALS 


(Consul General J. I. Brittain, Winnipeg, Manitoba.) 


Statistics just published. concerning the canal traffic in 
Canada place the total number of vessels passing through all 
the canals of the Dominion during May, 1920, at 3,258, with a 
net tonnage of 1,833,527. These vessels carried cargoes aggre- 
gating 1,264,303 tons, including bituminous coal, 305,284 tons; 
wheat, 245,169 tons; iron ore, 243,667 tons; sand, 89,044 tons; 
oats, 61,496 tons; and merchandise, 57,415 tons. 

Compared with May, 1919, there was a decrease in cargoes 
of 1,013,339 tons, the main items being decreases in iron ore, 
816,113 tons; wheat, 171,853 tons; anthracite, 32,852 tons; flour, 
31,982 tons; petroleum and other oils, 27,686 tons; and barley, 
27,021 tons. The total decrease in net tonnage of vessels passed 
through was 530,883 tons. 

The total net tonnage of the vessels from the opening of 
navigation to May 31 was 1,961,248 tons, a decrease of 905,695 
tons from 1919; and the cargoes totaled 1,318,669 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,364,660 tons. A portion of the decrease was due 
to late opening of the Sault Ste. Marie, St. Lawrence, and 
Ottawa Canals. 


NEW YORK LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In connection with developments in the strike of longshore- 
men in New York last week and conferences in Washington as 
to continuing present arrangements with longshore workers after 
October 1, the United States Shipping Board announced that it 
was in favor of “equality of opportunity of employment for 
any properly qualified longshoreman.” 

In a telegram to Philip de Ronde, of the Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company, New York, Commissioner Donald, of the Ship- 
ping Board, said the Shipping Board’s policy was not directed 
against unions, but was in favor of equality of opportunity for 
employment, either for union or non-union men. The commis- 
sioner said the action of the navigation company in refusing to 
comply with union demands that union truckmen only should 
deliver goods to the company’s dock had the board’s “hearty 
indorsement.” 

Several conferences have been held with respect to the 
agreement between the shipping and stevedoring interests, the 
International Longshore Association and the United States Ship- 
ping Board, under which the National Adjustment Commission, 
with jurisdiction over longshore matters, was established. The 
board, in a statement relative to the conferences, said: 

“Representatives of the shipping and stevedoring interests, 
the International Longshore Association, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor and the War Department 
were present. A full discussion was held going into the many 
phases of the important questions involved. 

“The United States Shipping Board will carefully consider 
the views expressed and will undoubtedly announce its decision 
in the near future. The board stands for equality of oppor- 
tunity of employment for any properly qualified longshoreman 
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and is earnestly seeking the best means to promote stability 
and harmony in the great longshore industry.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 11382, American Manufacturing Company 
vs. Missouri’ Pacific R. R. assigned for July 19, at St. Louis 
was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 11471, Central Pennsylvania Lumber Con. 
pany vs. Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. et al., assigned for July 
20, at Harrisburg, Pa., was cancelled. 

Argument in No. 11481, The Certain-teed Products Corpora. 
tion, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., assigned for July 20, at St. Louis, 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 11286, Cosden & Company et al. vs. Mid 
Valley R. R. et al., assigned for July 23, at Tulsa, Okla., was 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument in No. 11461, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works js, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad et al., assigned for July 22, a 
Chicago, IIll., is canceled. 

Hearing in No. 10576, Oklahoma Iron Works et al. vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., assigned for July 23, Tulsa, 
Okla., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 8406, Sub.-No. 26, Universal Portland Ce 
ment Company vs. South Buffalo Railway et al., and 8406, Sub. 
No. 29, Lackawanna Steel Company vs. Same, assigned for July 
23, Buffalo, N. Y., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 8406, Sub.-No. 26, Universal Portland Cement 
Company vs. South Buffalo Railway et al., and 8406, Sub.-No. 
29, Lackawanna Steel Company vs. Same, assigned for July 24, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Examiner Healy, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 


INDIANAPOLIS JOINT COMMITTEE 


As the result of requests made by the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission the Interstate Commerce Commission has av 
thorized the creation of a special committee at Indianapolis 
for the purpose of co-operating with the state commission, the 
railroads, shippers and the Commission in improving the car 
supply situation in that state. D. E. Mathews, of the staff of 
the Indiana commission, has been selected to represent that 
body and L. E. Banta, traffic manager of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, has been selected to represent the shippers. 
The car service committee of the A. R. A. at Indianapolis, which 
was recently appointed, will represent the carriers. The Com- 
mission will not have a personal representative on the special 
committee which will serve as a point of contact between the 
state commission and the federal body. The Interstate Con- 
merce Commission did not appoint a joint terminal committee 
for Indianapolis when those committees were organized in thirty 
cities. 


PARCEL-POST PACKAGES FOR EGYPT 


Each parcel-post package for Egypt will have attached two 
customs declarations (Form 2966), the reverse of one form 
printed to read, “The address of the parcel should be written on 
this side as well as on the parcel itself,” to be left blank for use 
by the customs officials in Egypt. Notice published as section 
24 on page 10 of the February, 1920, Postal Guide is modified 
accordingly. 
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Digest of New Complaints 

# 5 
No. 11606. John E. Murray, New York, vs. John Barton Payne, 4 
agent. 

Alleges collection of unlawful demurrage on hay at New Dul- 
ham, N. J., between Jan. 1, 1918, and July 1. 1918. because ship- 
ments involved did not move to destination continuously ane 
or eee but were bunched. Asks reparation in sum 0! 
17,056.79. 

No. 11607. The Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, vs. Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf et al. : ’ 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carbon black shipped for 
export to Shanghai, China, from Dewar. Okla., to Seattle ane 
San Francisco. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparati0! 
in sum of $814.86. ; 

ove ‘cinema Lumber Co. et al., Buffalo, Wyo., vs. ©. B. « 

. et al. 


Complains of rates on brick and lumber from points in Wyon- 
ing, Washington and Montana to Buffalo, Wyo., because each 
separate factor of combination rates was increased under G. ©: 
28. Asks just and reasonable interstate through rates an 
reparation. 

No. 11609. Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Chicago, vs 
& Rio Grande et al. sa 

Same allegation as No. 11608 as to rates on coal from Keni 
worth, Utah, to Hillyard, Wash. Same prayer as in No 11608. 

No. 11610. Gould Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. John Barton 
Payne, as agent. ak 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sacked barley from point 
in California to Manitowoc, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 11611. Mulkey Salt Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. Wabash Ry. et_al. . 
‘Unjust and unreasonable rates on salt shipped from Detra 
to points in Virginia and Tennessee. Asks just ad reasoa™ 
rates ad reparation. 

No. 11612. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on strawherries s 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 






EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


LEAVE IT ALL TO us} WAR RISK 


COLLECTIONS 


RAIL and OCEAN 


enrnRA Covering Shipments by 
to All Parts of the World 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
fs} LOUI NEW 8 LOS 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe 


PHILADELPHIA 
ANGELES 


BALTIMORE DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
AN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Asia, A Australasia, China, Japan, South America, 


Phili oiee tal Islands, e 





Carry a Stock Near Your Trade 
INSURE PROMPT DELIVERIES 


350,000 square feet of the most modern 
warehouse space. 

Insurance rates as low as 15c. 

Negotiable receipts issued. 


Carload shipments made on telegraphic 
orders. Empty cars always available. 
L. C. L. Shipments made to all trunk lines 
without expense of cartage. 


Take Advantage of the Rates in Transit 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. 


5821 West 6Sth Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 


67 Plum Street 


FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of cuangaan, send us your shipments in 
earlots and we can re- * from Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad 
Distributors 





PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSF ER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 


SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent fpetiiiee for reshipping without cartage. Insurance ra’ 
12 cents. Members of — Warehousemen’s Association = 
American Chain of Warehouse 


Write a particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE S8Ts. 











FREIGHT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


e og e From Sixty Six Cities 
United States Edition of the United States 
EASTERN EDITION WESTERN EDITION CANADA EDITION 
FROM FROM FROM 
New ‘York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, Toronto, 
Boston and New England Cleveland and Detroit Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 


SE TZLER’S GUIDE, inNC., Rochester, WN. Y. 


(Established 1913) 
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Franklin, Ky., Portland, Tenn., and Pembroke, Ky., to Milan 
and Humboldt, Tenn. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation in sum of $3,308.78. 

No 11613. American Sumatra Tobacco Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. Ter- 
minal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 

Alleges excessive freight charges on 80 carloads of manure 
from St. Louis to Amsterdam, Faceville and Wataga, Ga. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 11614. Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soya bean oil, whale oil and 
vegetable tallow, imported through ports of Seattle, Interbay and 
Everett and Tacoma, Wash., to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation 
in sum of $16,049.87. 

No. 11615. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. & R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of alcohol 
from Peoria and Pekin, Ill., and New Orleans, La., to Carney’s 
Point, N. J. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 11616. Same vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from Mid- 
land, Ind., to Grayling, Mich. Asks just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 11617. Same vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on mixed acid and sulphuric acid 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Arlington, N. J. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11618. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. West 
Jersey & Sea Shore et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates during December, 1917, and Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1918, on returned empty zinc-lined 
wooden boxes used in transporting wet nitrocellulose from Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J., to Hopewell, Va., by reason of misrouting. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 11618, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. 

Same complaint as to shipments from Haskell, N. J., to Hope- 
well. Same prayer. 
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No. 11618, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Raritan River R. R. et al. 
Same complaint as to shipments from Parlin, N. J., to Hope- 
well. Same prayer. 


No. 11618, Sub. No. 3. Same vs. Payne. 

Same as to shipments from Carney’s Point to Hopewell. 
prayer. 

No. 11618, Sub. No. 4. Same vs. Erie et al. 

Same as foregoing on shipments from Haskell to Hopewell, 
Same prayer. 

No. 11619. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. St. Louis-Sian 
Francisco et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gypsum rock from Cement, 
Okla., to Cape Girardeau, Mo., because of inability to load cars 
to required minimum. Asks for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 11620. Swift & Co. et al., Chicago, vs. Canadian Northern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh meats, packing house 
products and various other commodities from Chicago and other 
points to Winnipeg and in the reverse direction. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation amounting to about $15,000. 


No. 11621. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. Pere Marquette 
et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on crushed gypsum rock from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Prospect Hill, Mo., due to inability to load 
to minimum. Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 11621, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 
Same as foregoing as to shipments from Grand Rapids to Han- 
nibal, Mo. Same prayer. 
No. 11622. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, vs. Genesee & 
Wyoming et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on common salt from Retsof, 
Watkins, Ithaca and Ludlowville, N. Y., to Carney’s Point, N. J, 
Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


Same 


Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
icztions and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 26—Philadelphia, Pa.—Assistant Chief Examiner Bartel: 
* 11409—The Viscose Co. vs. American Railway Express Co. 


July 26—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Waters: 
i. and S. 1185—Cancellation of joint class rates from Toledo & West- 
ern R. R. 


July 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 
ie- wr” epee Southern Railroad vs. Alabama Great Southern 
et al. 


July 26—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Gartner: 
11396—Mason Valley Mines Co. vs. West Pac. R. R. et al. 


July 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
11524—Limitation of liability in connection with the transmission of 
telegraph messages. 


July 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Wagner: 
11473—Atlantic Ice and Coal Corporation vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
* 1, and S. 1186—Cancellation of joint through rates in connection with 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. 


July 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11447—J. M. Pearson vs. M. K. & T. Ry. of Texas et al. 
11495—Maegnolia Provision Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 


July 26—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Hartman: 

— Goodman Drilling Co. vs. Fort Worth & Denver City 
et al. 

July 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Wagner: 
11348—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
-Section Application 703, A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
11349—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
11381—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. Chesterfield & Lancaster et al. 
11500—Same vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 


July 27—Chicago, Ill., Examiner Mackley: 
10498—Roxana Petroleum Company of Oklahoma vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe et al. 
oe nee. Ill.—Examiner Knowlton: 
10514—South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
July 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Wagner: 
6 otton Manufacturers’ Assn. of South Carolina vs. C. C. & O. 
Ry. of S. C. et al. 
July 28—Dayton, Ohio, Examiner Waters: 
11487—The Buckeye Veneer Company vs. Director General, as Agent. 
Portions of Fourth Section Applications, No. 1548, Southern Rail- 
way; 2060, J. F. Tucker, agent. 
July 28—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Gaddess: 
—— Chamber of Commerce vs. 
et al. 
11520—Same vs. Same. 
July 28—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Hartman: 
11336—Rolling Fork Oil Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
11337—Same vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley et al. 
July 28—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Carter: 
11478—The Nebraska Seed Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
July 28—Washington, D. C., Examiner Barclay: 
11512—Brundred Brothers vs. The Prairie Pipe Line Co. et al. 
July 29—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Carter: 
11499—-Consumers’ Ice Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
July 29—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Hartman: 
11466—Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. et al. 
July incinnati, Ohio, Examiner Waters: 
— Charles Boldt Glass Company vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. 
July 29—Minneapolis, Minn., Examiner Mackley: 
oe + fee Dusen Harrington Company et al. vs. Canadian Pa- 
cific et al. 


11330—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal et al. 


Portions of Fourth 


Louisiana Western 





July 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 

11479—Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore 

vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
July 30—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Hartman: 

11511—Carter Arnold Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. et al. 

11363—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 
July 30—Minneapolis, Minn., Examiner Mackley: 

11508—Hastings Commercial Club et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul et al. 

11460—Minnesota By-Product Coke Company vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. 

July 31—York, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 

1" een Association of York (Pa.) vs. Pennsylvania 

et al. 
August 2—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Wagner: 
* I. and S. 1189—Coal from Norton & Northern Ry. mines. 
August 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner La Roe: 

Valuation 57—In the matter of the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the MacKay Company and the Con- 
mercial Cable Company. 

August 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
* I. and S. 1187—Potatoes between points in W. T. L. territory. 
August 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
* I, and S. 1191—Payment of charges in Umited States currency. 
August 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Hall: 

11362—In the matter of the Inland Railway Co. 
August 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Eddy: 
* I, and S. 1188—Switching on coal at Springfield, Il. 
Septet 16—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Brown: 


tate of Idaho ex rel. Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Idaho vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 








THE BENFER COMPANY 
648 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ira E. Arnold, Commerce Counsel 
Bert L. Benfer, Chas. H. Lampen, Rate Specialists 
Alex E. Whiteside, Statistician 
Problems Reviewed ; Costs Analyzed; 


and Claim Adjustments; Cases Before 
Commissions and Courts 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Buliding, Washington 
F Member ef the Depart ot si 


Sellciter ef internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation a 
Specialty 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Express Freight Service 
| U. S. Mail Steamers 


| Twin Screw American Steamers 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 


Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 


New York San Pedro San Francisco 


(Port of Los Angeles) 
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WORLD WIDE FORWARDING SERVICE 


Siew exacting demands of both Exporting and 
American Exporters, as well as the exacting 
requirements of the hour, are all fully met by the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CoO. 


which affords the busy executive the time, trouble 
. and money solution to his export problems from a 
} package to a carload, and special facili- 
ties for reaching the world’s markets all over 

the globe at the lowest rates.’ 


If you have a Traffic Manager we can help 

% him. If not, then you need our services more 

feag! than ever—those services which mean speedier, 
H| Safer shipment at less expense. 


Domestic or Export. A package ora 
carload. World Wide. Money Sav- 
ing. That's Our Service. Write.* 


_ Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Export Forwarders of All Commodities 


Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, 
utomobiles and Pianos. 


Woolworth Building - New York,N.Y. 
General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Old South Building, —_. Hippodrome Building, Cleveland 


Monadneck Building, San Francisco 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
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